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ABSTRACT 


This research project was conducted to train young fathers and soon-to-be fathers to 
use the Lord’s Prayer as a tool for their own spiritual formation in preparing to help in the 


process of their children’s spiritual formation. 


xi 


CHAPTER ONE 


FATHERS AND CHILDREN 


Introduction 


December 19, 2019 brought Joseph Banks “Joe Banks” Wise into the world — my first child and only 
son. I had experienced being a son both in a physical sense and in a spiritual sense to other men who 
mentored me. One of those mentors spoke to me at length about being a father to my children before I 
had them. I puzzled over his words — until now. Everything changed for me that day — now I was a 
father, responsible for the care, health, and well-being of my young child. Was I ready for this 
responsibility and challenge? Even more, did I have what it would take to help him grow in “wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man” (Luke 2:52)! I had the desire to do everything necessary to 
help him grow physically, emotionally, mentally, and spiritually. I know now that I did not know where 
this journey would take me, the unexpected twists and turns, the joyful successes and tearful failures, the 
moments of pure joy and deep sadness. The toddler years created physical fatigue but the adolescent 
years led to emotional exhaustion. During this time, I began to develop a desire to help young fathers 
prepare for these years — for their sake and for the sake of their sons and daughters. Convinced that 
fathering entails leading our children by helping them learn to process their internal world in light of their 
external world in healthy way, I saw the need for young men to be prepared spiritually and emotionally 


for the task ahead. 


The Problem 


Recent research on fatherhood indicates that the role of fathers has been diminished, de-valued, and 
decultured (Kiesling 2017, 95). Many researchers drew such conclusions in the 1990’s. We now see and 


feel the effects of this trend in our society some twenty-five to thirty years later. One wonders where this 





1. Unless otherwise noted, all biblical passages referenced employ the New American Standard 
Version (La Habra, CA; Foundation Publications, Inc, 1998. 


story will go in the next twenty-five years as those raised in such a culture now in turn raise (or fail to 
raise) their own sons and daughters. As almost every indicator suggests, positive outcomes for children 
increase with the presence of both biological parents in a loving home. However, fewer and fewer 
children experience this. The result — children, especially boys - become adults with no memory of a 
good father, no idea of the importance of a good father, and no model for how to be a good father. The 
problem of fatherlessness proves to be pervasive. But what about homes with fathers present but unable 
to effectively and positively father their children? Thirty years of youth ministry experience and twenty- 
three years of fathering my own son and daughter have revealed not only the need for fathers but also the 
deficiencies of fathers to help their children develop into faithful, well-adjusted, confident and competent 
human beings who are disciples of Jesus Christ. In my experience and study, I am convinced the healthy 
spiritual formation of a father proves to be his most important task. As a spiritually mature and 
emotionally healthy person, the father then is able to help their children learn to process their internal 
world (feelings, desires, thoughts) in light of their external world (relationships, events, circumstance) to 
respond in emotionally healthy and spiritually mature ways. My goal is to help fathers develop their own 


spiritual maturity and emotional health particularly in light of their role as fathers. 


Ministry Context 


Presently I serve as a Pastor for Emerging Generations at Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Spartanburg, SC. This includes direct ministry to students, young adults and parents along with 
supervision of our children’s ministry. I have served this church for almost thirty years and developed 
relationships with a large group of people of various ages. My ministry extends to multiple generations 
of several families. Our church attracts many young adults in our community which welcomes many 
young people into a growing town. Many of these young adults were connected to our outreach youth 
ministry when they were in high school. I have performed weddings for many of them. Now I find 
myself baptizing many of their children as they bring them to the church. These young men are now in 


some of the most formative years of their lives and are beginning to bring children into the world. They 


want to be good fathers but many who admittedly have no clue what that means or how to do it. They fall 
along a wide spectrum of faith experience and commitment. They share a common desire to be good 
fathers but are not necessarily well-equipped to be the kind of fathers they want to be. They lack vision, 
intention and means. This project seeks to give help them establish a vision for themselves and their 
fathering, to encourage an intentional and disciplined approach to fulfilling that visions, and to provide a 


means — a “hands-on” spiritual practice to help them in their own process of spiritual formation. 


The Project 


This project will focus on helping these young fathers or soon-to-be fathers to learn to be 
‘fathered’ by God the Father so they will be able to ‘father’ their children to God the Father. The 
purpose of the project is to provide young men with a tool for their own spiritual formation through 
meditating on and praying the Lord’s Prayer for themselves and for their families. The goal of the 
project is to draw the participants into a closer relationship with God and a better vision for their families 
and children. The result of this project serves to benefit the individual fathers in their own spiritual 
formation. Secondly, the lives of their families will be positively affected as sons and daughters 
potentially grow more spiritually mature and emotionally healthy. Thirdly, I pray it will bring additional 
insight to the larger Christian community regarding practical ways young men can develop spiritual 
practices rooted in the teaching of Jesus that transform them as human beings and in their role as 
husbands and fathers. Ultimately, it will be an “added value” to a culture that increasingly sees the 
Christian faith as something less than valuable. As Chris Kiesling writes, “There is no doubt a need for 
the Christian community to awaken and shape a call to involved fatherhood. Grounded in the doctrine of 
the Trinitarian God, the Christian tradition may be uniquely poised to generate a morally authoritative 
script compelling enough to incline fathers to take an active role in the lives of children” (Kiesling 2017, 
95). He adds, “Needed are faith communities that teach men how to socially, emotionally, and spiritually 
engage their wives and children, generating healthy developmental outcomes for the family system” 


(Kiesling 2017, 95). 


The outcome or intended result of this project is to provide young men who are fathers or soon- 
to-be fathers with the training and a tool to utilize the Lord’s Prayer as a means by which they are 
spiritually formed and pray for the spiritual formation of their wives and children. This training and tool 
are designed to help men learn to process their own internal world — their feelings, thoughts, and desires 
— in light of their external world — their relationships, events, and circumstances — in spiritually mature 
and emotionally healthy way. This spiritual maturity and emotional health developed in light of the love 


of God for us in Christ is the most important part of their role as fathers and husbands. 


CHAPTER 2 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


My friend stood before the judge awaiting the verdict. Young, strong and handsome, his looks 
betrayed the reality of the past year. Events deeply rooted in his childhood. He never knew his 
biological father. His mother suffers from debilitating sickness due in part to alcohol abuse. With no 
father and most men affirming his athletic prowess without guiding his character, Ben made a series of 
serious mistakes that led him to this courtroom. Would Ben’s life have been different had his father 
remained to father him? Perhaps. But an even better, more hopeful set of questions interests me - Can 
Ben’s life be different? Can he be a different kind of father? If he allows himself to be fathered by God? 
Few would argue that among the crises of modern society, none poses more grave consequences than that 
of fatherlessness. Studies show what the thoughtful observer suspects - fatherlessness is not only 
rampant but dangerous (Blankenhorn 1996; Miller 1999; Miller 1989; 103; Kiesling 2017; Popenoe 209, 
Stein 1974, 23) What, if anything, does historic Christian faith have to say about fatherhood particularly 
in an era of so much fatherlessness? This project will argue that spiritual formation is both a necessity 
and a goal for spiritually authentic and generative! fathering. The theme of God as Father present in 
Scripture and Christian theology, the motif of fatherhood throughout Scripture, and the connection 
between parenting (especially fathering) and spiritual formation in the New Testament reveal how 
intimately connected men as fathers must be connected to God as Father in order to father their children 


to the “Father” well. 





1. Allen Hawkins and David Dollahite Generative Fathering: Current Issues in the Family, Volume 3. 
Hawkins and Dollahite cite Erik Erickson’s seventh stage of development as “the developmental task of 
adulthood” (ix). “Generative adults create, care for, and promote the development of others, from nurturing 
the growth of another person to shepherding the development of the broader community” (x). They add, 
“Many of us in the field of fatherhood studies have come to believe that asking one’s self the question, ‘Am I 
a good father?’ represents one of the most widespread and important acts of ethical self-reflection in men” 
(xi). Generative fathering can be defined as “forming and maintaining a healthy and loving relationship” 
between father and child. 


God as Father 


Old Testament 


The image of God as Father may not seem as prevalent in the Old Testament but ultimately the 
image of God as father proves to be a predominant motif. Several different writers identify God as the 
Father of the nation Israel only eleven times ( Deut 32:6 ; Isa 63:16; 64:8 ;Jeremiah 3:4 Jeremiah 3:19; 
31:9; Mal1:6; 2:10), the Father of individuals seven times (2 Sam 7:14; 1 Chron. 17:13; 22:10; 28:6 ; Ps. 
68:5; 89:26). Eleven other passages present father imagery without expressly stating the term (Ex. 4:22- 
23 ; Deut.1:31; 8:5; 14:1; Psalm 103:13 ; Jer. 3:22 ; 31:20 ; Hosea 11:1-4 ; Mal 3:17).* However, 
understood in light of its historical background, one begins to see the motif of God as father playing in 
the background. The name for the Lord - “Yahweh” - stands in stark contrast to the deities of the people 
surrounding the Israelites. The gods of these people groups are usually mothers and/or sons. But for 
Israel, Yahweh is associated with El - the highest God - and the name “...itself connotes father” (Miller, 
1999, 207). 

A survey of the Old Testament reveals this predominance of father imagery for God. Genesis is 
largely a story about fathers and sons - Adam with Cain and Abel and then Seth; Noah with Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth; Abraham with Ishmael and Isaac; Isaac with Esau and Jacob; Jacob with his twelve sons, 
most notably Joseph. The blessing and the promise passing from father to son originate with God - 
which suggests an image of God as father passing this blessing on to his sons. It is important to remind 
ourselves here, as we will make clear below, these fathers are not lifted up as models of good parenting. 
In fact, quite the opposite is true - the patriarchs are revealed to be faithless and flawed men whom God 
chooses to work through in spite of themselves. Leon Kass refers to the “education of the patriarchs” as 


God’s instructions for these men to learn to be faithful to God and family (Kass 2003, 247). 


Exodus carries a “first-born” son theme throughout - the Lord’s instructions to Moses in Exodus 4:22- 





2. Information derived from http://www. biblestudytools.com/dictionaries/bakers-evangelical- 
dictionary/fatherhood-of- god.html 








23 make this very clear - “Then you shall say to Pharoah, ‘Thus says the LORD, Israel is my firstborn son, 
and I say to you, ‘Let my son go that he may serve me.’ If you refuse to let him go, behold, I will kill 
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your firstborn son.’” Tired of the oppression of his children, the God of Israel threatens equal and 
opposite retribution for the oppressors of his people. Any father who loves their children knows the deep 
emotion conveyed by this short, direct, but powerful statement. Moses’ song in Deuteronomy 32 
solidifies this image with specificity. Moses contrasts God’s faithfulness with Israel’s disloyalty - “they 
are no longer his children because they are blemished...” (v. 5) Moses asks, “Do you thus repay the 
LoRD...Is he not your father, who created you, who made you and established you?” He challenges them 
to ask their own fathers and elders (v. 7). To be certain, Moses does also liken God’s actions to those of 
a mother - hovering like a mother eagle (v. 11), suckling them with honey and oil (v. 13), and giving 
birth to them (v. 18). However, as our study demonstrates, the predominance of themes point to God as 
father. 

The prophets will draw on this imagery in a way that emphasizes the nature of God as primarily 
father. Joachim Jeremias argues that in the prophets the idea of God as Father reaches its full 
significance in the Old Testament (Jeremias 1981, 11). The references to God as Father operate as a 
“prophetic device” either as an indictment of Israel’s unfaithfulness or as a “plea for forgiveness in the 
face of an indictment” (Hammerton Kelly 1985, 43). The prophets sharply contrast God’s faithfulness 
with Israel’s ingratitude and also assert God’s faithfulness as the basis for their forgiveness (Hammerton 
Kelly 1985, 45). A lone exception is Jeremiah 31:9, which promises the return of the people and their 
restoration to God as Father. Drawing on Jeremiah 31 and Hosea 11, Joachim Jeremias asserts, “God’s 
fatherly mercy exceeds all human comprehension” that is full of “mercy and forgiveness.” (Jeremias 
1981, 13-14). Hammerton-Kelly summarizes, “The symbol, therefore, is best described as that of 
‘parent,’ with the preponderance of the ‘father’ element... Thus we have a symbol of the free relationship 
and divine kindness in ‘father’ as used of God in the Old Testament. These contents remained and were 


emphasized when Jesus used the symbol to present his experience of God” (Hammerton-Kelly 1985, 51). 


Notably, strong concern for the fatherless presents itself in the Old Testament. Protections in the Law 
for the widow and the fatherless appear in Exodus (22:22). Torah includes provision not only for priests 
but also foreigners, widows and the fatherless who are included in triennial collections in the villages and 
towns (Deuteronomy 14:28-29) The prophets warn the people about oppressing the fatherless (Jeremiah 
7:6) The Psalmists refer to the Lord as “the Father of the fatherless” (Psalm 68:5) - watching over, 
protecting and providing for them (Psalm 10:14; 82:3; 146:9). Proverbs 23:10 condemns cheating the 
fatherless. Psalm 94 calls on God to judge the wicked who “murder the fatherless” (Psalm 94:6). God’s 
protection of the fatherless suggests not only his concern for the oppressed but God’s fatherly nature and 


character. 


New Testament 


Jesus makes abundantly clear what the writers of the Old Testament hinted at and referred to 
regarding God as Father. “No less than one hundred and seventy five times do we encounter in the 
Gospels the word Father for God in the mouth of Jesus...it was the designation for God (Jeremias 1981, 
22). The synoptic Gospels show Jesus’ first public action as baptism (Matthew 4:1-11, Mark 1:9-11; 
Luke 3:21-22). It is during this baptism that the voice from heaven identifies Jesus as “My Beloved Son 
in whom I am well-pleased.” The subsequent temptation narratives reveal Satan’s questioning of Jesus’ 
most fundamental identity as God’s beloved Son (Matthew 4:1-11; Luke 4:1-11). Similarly, Jesus 
identity as Son of God serves as the charge resulting in condemnation by the religious leaders (Matthew 
26:63-64; Mark 14:61-63; Luke 22:70). John’s assertion, “No one has ever seen God; the only God, who 
is at the Father's side, he has made him known” (John 1:18) sets the stage for Jesus words and actions 
throughout the Gospel. John writes to elicit belief from his readers resulting in receiving the “right to 
become children of God (John 1:12). Jesus repeatedly claims God as His Father (2:16; 5:17ff, 5:43; 6:3, 
40; 8:19, 38, 49; 10:18, 25, 29; 14:2, 7); to be “one with the Father” (John 10:30, 38; 14:10-11, 20, 21, 


23, 24; 15:23, 24); His desire to make the Father known to His disciples (John 14:9; 20, 21, 23, 24, 26; 


15:15; 16:15, 25) and His prayer to make His disciples and His Father one (John 17:21). Jesus insists 

that one must be “born again” or “from above” in order to enter the kingdom of God (John 3:5). In response 
to Philip’s request for Jesus to show them the Father, Jesus responds, “Whoever has seen Me has seen the 
Father (John 14;9).” John identifies Jesus’ claim of God as his own father as the reason the religious leaders 
condemn. Him. (John 5:18; 10:33). The Jews present Jesus to Pilate as a lawbreaker who deserves capital 
punishment because He made Himself out to be the Son of God (John 19:7). Jesus proved willing to die for 
claiming God not only as a Father or the Father but His Father. 

Jesus fills His teaching with references to God as Father. In the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5- 

7), Jesus repeatedly refers to “your Father in heaven” - they glorify him by their good deeds (Matthew 
5:16) and they imitate him by their love for and generosity toward their enemies (Matthew 5:45,48). 
God’s care for the birds reflects His care for us (Matthew 6:26). He compares the provisions of earthly 
fathers with the provision of the “Heavenly Father” (Matthew 7:10). Jesus instructs that spiritual 
practices - righteousness, almsgiving, and prayer - be conducted under the watchful eye of “your Father 
who is in secret. And your Father who is in secret will reward you” (Matthew 6:6, 18). Entrance into 
the Father’s kingdom finds its basis in doing the will of “My Father” (Matthew 7:21). Robert 
Hammerton-Kelly concludes, “...for Matthew, Father is the reality of the experience of worship, of 
community, of providence, and of eternal life. Christian confidence in the present and the future, which 
we celebrate in worship and attest by the quality of Christian community, rests on Jesus’ revelation of the 
fatherhood of God” (Hammerton-Kelly 1985, 92-93). 

Jesus emphasizes this picture of God as Father further in what is known as the Lord’s Prayer 
(Matthew 6:9-13; Luke 11:2-4). Jesus asserts the first thing we say in prayer addresses and highlights 
God’s character as Father. Jesus address God as Father when he prays in the midst of ministry (Matthew 
11:28; Luke 10:21-22) and in the throes of grief in the Garden (Matthew 26:39-42; Mark 14:36; Luke 
22:42; John 17). In fact, every time Jesus prays and addresses God, He calls God ‘Father’ except once - 
His cry of dereliction (Hammerton-Kelly 1985, 71; Jeremias 1981, 17). Mark’s quotation of Jesus using 


the Aramaic term of familiar paternal address - “Abba” - proves especially noteworthy. This “babble- 


word” used by small children in reference to their fathers indicates a degree of closeness never before 


thought of in the Hebrew conception of God (Hammerton-Kelly 1985, 77). It is the word that reveals the 


very “basis of his communion with God” (Jeremias 1981, 21). It is an “address of deepest intimacy which 


only the son could use. In giving his disciples this prayer Jesus admitted to them the privilege of divine 


sonship and daughterhood, the right to call God ‘Abba’...and thereby bestowed on them the true humanity of 


the kingdom of God.” (Hammerton-Kelly 1985, 77). 

Jesus most beautifully and powerfully reveals God’s fathering heart in the “Parable of the Two Sons.” 
This parable could well be renamed the “Parable of the Extravagant Father” (Keller, 2011). Jesus’ 
parable details the father’s gracious response and invitation to disgruntled sons demonstrating the grace 
of God for all people. Jesus teaches us that God desires to “re-father” all who would return home either 
from their wandering rebellion or their self-righteous sinfulness. The “sinners and tax-gatherers” hear 
this message of grace as did the self-righteous religious leaders. John Miller writes, “It is ‘he’ [the 
Father] who revealed himself in and through Jesus Christ as a friend of sinners. Father is his name. It is 
simultaneously a function. God is father and acts like a father” (Faith Factor in Fatherhood, 207). Thus, 
one must understand John’s assertion in John 1:18 that the “...only begotten Son of God has explained 
[the Father]” as Jesus not only showing that God is a Father but the kind of Father God is. 

The other writers of the New Testament draw on this theme and highlights our relationship with God 

as Father. Believers are His children who enjoy access and an inheritance. Paul opens every letter with a 
blessing from God the Father (Romans 1:7; I Corinthians 1:3; 2 Corinthians 1:2; Galatians 1:3; 
Ephesians 1:2; Philippians 1:2; Colossians 1:2; 1 Thessalonians 1:1; 2 Thessalonians 12; 1 Timothy 1:2; 
1 Timothy 1:2; Titus 1:4; Philemon 3). In Ephesians 3:14-19, Paul’s prayer addresses God as the 
“Father from whom every family on earth derives its name” (Ephesians 3:14). The prayer requests God’s 
Spirit to “strengthen the Ephesians inner being so that Christ may dwell in your heart through faith - and 
that you being rooted and grounded in love, may have the strength to comprehend with all the saints what 
is the breadth and length and height and depth, and to know the love of God that surpasses knowledge, 


that you may be filled up to with all the fullness of God” (Ephesians 3:16-19). The love of God is the 
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love of God the Father. Previously, Paul tells us of our access in one Spirit to the Father through Christ 
(Ephesians 2:18). John Stott argues Paul’s emphasis on God as Father shows the “true relation between 
human fatherhood and the divine fatherhood is not one of analogy (‘God is a father like human fathers’), 
nor one of projection (Freud’s theory that we have invented God because we needed a heavenly father 
figure), but rather one of derivation (God’s fatherhood being the archetypal reality, the source of all 
conceivable fatherhood” (Stott 1984, 134). Peter refers to God as “the Father” and blesses “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” in his first letter (1 Peter 1:2-3). Jude addresses his letter “to those 
who are called, beloved in God the Father” (Jude 2). 

In his letters, John reminds us of “the kind of love the Father has given to us, that we should be called 
children of God” (I John 3:1). It is this status of child Paul emphasizes when he asserts the Spirit gives 
believers the right and ability to cry out, “Abba! Father!” (Romans 8:15; Galatians 4:6). Paul utilizes 
imagery of adoption to illustrate this new status (Ephesians 1:5, Romans 8:15; Galatians 4:4-6). Peter 
speaks of being born again to a living hope through which we obtain an inheritance (1:3-4). Several 
writers emphasize the idea of inheritance - referring to believers as “heirs” (Romans 8:17; Galatians 3:29; 
Ephesians 3:6; Titus 3:7; I Peter 3:17). This inheritance is in Christ. (Acts 20:32; Galatians 3:18; 
Ephesians 1:11; Colossians 1:12; 3:24; I Peter 1:4). The writer of Hebrews identifies Christ as the 
mediator of the new covenant so that the “...called may receive the promised eternal inheritance” 
(Hebrews 9:15). James asserts that everything good and every gift comes from the “Father of lights” 
(James 1:17). Thus, James provides a picture of a Father who provides us with all necessary and good 


things. John’s emphasis on God as Father in I John not only focuses on the Father’s love for us but also 





on our imitation of the Father. John articulates that the Father’s children imitate the Father’s behavior - 
thus the one who loves their brother loves the God who created them; the one who does not love their 
brother does not love the God who created them (1 John 3:13-17). 

Additionally, the writer of Hebrews draws on the imagery of God as Father in our training in the 
spiritual life and struggle against sin. He quotes Proverbs 3:11, encouraging believers to understand the 


Lord’s discipline as that of a son to a father - “for the Lord disciplines the one he loves, and chastises 
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every son he receives” (Hebrews 12:6). He elaborates on this image asserting God “treats you as sons” 

and asking “what son is there whom his father does not discipline” (Hebrews 12:7). In the human realm, 
undisciplined sons are no different than illegitimate children - i.e. not heirs. Our earthly fathers, they write, 
“disciplined us and we respected them. Shall we not much more be subject to the Father of spirits and live?” 
(Hebrews 12:9-10). As our earthly fathers disciplined us in childhood as seemed best to them, our Father 
“disciplines us for our good, that we may share his holiness” (Hebrews 12:10). The goal of this discipline is 


“the peaceful fruit of righteousness to those who have been trained by it” (Hebrews 12:11). 


Creeds and Confessions* 


From its earliest days, Christian theology has highlighted this aspect of God as Father. Our 
oldest creeds reflect the Trinitarian formula that begins with God as Father. The Apostle’s, Nicene and 
Athanasius Creed are all organized and arranged in a Trinitarian structure beginning with the 
understanding of God as Father. Common assertions include “Almighty” and “Maker of Heaven and 
Earth.” The Athanasius’ Creed adds the specificity of the distinct Persons within the Godhead. The 
creeds of the Reformation reflect this Trinitarian formula and emphasis on God as Father. The Scots 
Confession (3.01), the Heidelberg Catechism, the Second Helvetic Confession (5.016), Westminster 
Confession (6.013), along with Westminster Shorter (7.006) and Larger Catechisms (7.119) display a 
fundamental commitment to Trinitarian theology in the assertion of God’s single substance yet 
distinction in three Persons - Father, Son and Holy Spirit. These Confessions and Catechisms add to our 
depth of understanding of God as Father. The Heidelberg Catechism recognizes that “not a hair can fall 
from my head without the will of my Father in heaven” (4.01). Answer 26 asserts “...the eternal Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ...who still upholds and rules [creation] by his eternal counsel and providence, is 


God my Father. I trust God so much that I do not doubt he will provide whatever I need for body and 





3. All numbering for confessions and catechisms reflects Evangelical Covenant Order of Presbyterians 
Book of Confessions from ECO. 2017. ECO Book of Confessions. Goleta, CA: ECO: A Covenant Order of 
Evangelical Presbyterians. Accessed November 11, 2017. http://eco- 
pres.org/static/media/uploads/resources/print_verision boc may 2017.pdf. 
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soul, and will turn to my good whatever adversity he sends upon me in this sad world. God is able to do 
this because he is almighty God, and desires to do this because he is a faithful father” (4.026). In 
explaining providence, we read “all things, in fact, come to us not by chance but by his fatherly hand 
(4.027) which gives us “confidence in our faithful God and Father that nothing in creation will separate 
us from his love” (4.028). The Lord’s prayer’s “Our Father” serves to show us the “childlike reverence 
and trust that through Jesus Christ God has become our Father, and that just as our parents do not refuse 
us the things of this life, even less with God our Father refuse to give us what we ask in faith” (4.120). 
The Westminster Shorter Catechism asserts that the Lord’s Prayer teaches us “to draw near to God with 
all holy reverence and confidence, as children to a father, able and ready to help us” (7.100) The Larger 
Catechism adds that we can “draw near to God with confidence of his fatherly goodness” (7.299). The 
Westminster Confession includes an article entitled “Of Adoption” stating that all who are justified are 
adopted and thus “enjoy the liberties and privileges of the children of God; have his name put upon 
them; receive the Spirit of adoption; have access to the throne of grace with boldness; are enabled to cry, 
Abba, Father, are pitied, protected, provided for, and chastened by him as by a father, yet never cast off, 
but sealed for the day of redemption, and inherit the promises, as heirs of everlasting salvation” (6.074). 
(The larger Catechism the question of adoption with a similar answer - see 7.184). In the Larger 
Catechism, the explanation of our need to ask forgiveness in the Lord’s Prayer reflects the reality that our 
sins have cut us off from God’s “fatherly wisdom” and can only be received now through forgiveness” 
(7.303). Based on our survey of the biblical image of God as Father and subsequent historic theology, 
we conclude with Robert Hammerton-Kelly, “This suggests that with God there are resources for the 
journey from infancy to adulthood which are not available apart from him. God the Father symbolizes 
grace and freedom, maturity and faith, intimacy with the divine source of life, a confidence in the final 


goodness of existence, the possibility of growth and creativity” (Hammerton-Kelly 1985,, 103-104). 
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Fathers in Scripture 


Old Testament 


The creation account in Genesis makes abundantly clear how important the idea of family is to the 
Creator. After outlining the first six days of creation in Genesis | - which the Lord concludes is “very 
good” (Genesis 1:31), the writer turns to the creation of human beings in Genesis 2. God’s last creative 
event - that of man and woman in the context of marriage - serves as the high point of creation. Human 
beings created in the image of God for life together in family proves to be God’s final touch on creation. 
Marriage serves as the context in which the humans are to be fruitful and multiply. It also serves as the 
domain in which children are raised to fulfill the mandate to take care of the creation. Genesis 3 shows us 
not only the fall of humanity but where the consequences of the fall will be most felt. God’s highest and 
best idea will be one of the greatest casualties of the fall and one of the chief targets of redemption 
throughout the rest of Scripture. Interestingly, there are no sons or daughters in the Garden of Eden but 
every son and daughter is greatly affected by the decisions and behaviors in the Garden of Eden. A life 
post-fall marked by being the victim of others’ decisions and victimizing others with our own decisions 
takes place first and foremost in the context of a family. Family dysfunction and fathering failures mark 
the whole Old Testament epic. The first murder recorded in Scripture occurs in the first family among the 
first brothers. Cain jealously takes the life of his brother Abel (Genesis 4). Cain defies God’s sentence to 
be a “fugitive and a wanderer on the earth” (Genesis 4:14). Cain, however, builds a city and names it 
after his first son, Enoch (Genesis 4:17). The Hebrew name Enoch comes from the root word meaning 
“to train up.” The type of training always serves as the issue throughout Scripture - sons will be trained 
but not necessarily well. Seth is given as a “replacement” for Abel and men begin to “call on the Name of 
the Lord” (Genesis 4:24). The sons and daughters of Adam and Eve go from evil to evil until God is 
sorry He made the world and wipes out the entire race save for one father and his family - Noah, his wife, 
his three sons and their wives (Genesis 6:9-13). No sooner than Noah is able to cultivate grapes and 


ferment wine, he curses his own grandson because his father’s sin (Genesis 9:20-27). The flood changes 
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many things but it does not change the human heart corrupted by sin. 

God responds by choosing one father-to-be and his wife as the means by which He will reveal 
Himself to the world. Abram - the “exalted father” - has no children when God calls him out of Ur of the 
Chaldees to Canaan to show him the land he will give to him and his heirs. Perhaps because he has no 
heir, he takes Lot just in case (Genesis 12:4). After twenty-five years of waiting and wavering between 
trust and taking matters into his own hands, Abram receives the promised heir and the fulfillment of his 

changed name - Abraham - the “father of many nations.” A major turning point occurs in Genesis 22 
when God demands Abraham to trust Him enough to sacrifice his only son. At the moment of 
Abraham’s deadly obedience, the Lord stops him and Abraham substitutes a ram the Lord provides 
(Genesis 22). The rest of Genesis unfolds with faith and fear being passed down from Abraham to Isaac 
to Jacob. Abraham passes down his trust in God’s covenant and his obedience to the Lord (Genesis 12:1- 
5; 24:3-6). Isaac learns to build altars of worship to the Lord (Genesis 12:7; 13:18; 22:9; 26:25). Jacob 
imitates his father and grandfather in this regard (Genesis 33:20; 35:1-3). Abraham’s deceptiveness 
passes down to his son and grandson. Just as Abraham lies about Sarah not being his wife out of fear 
(not once but twice - Genesis 12:10-19; 20:1-7), Isaac lies about Rebekah (Genesis 20:7-11). Jacob will 
prove to be deceptive to his own father - lying to Isaac to steal Esau’s blessing (Genesis 27). The author 
of Genesis points out that Isaac played favorites with his sons - loving Esau more than Isaac (Genesis 
25:27). Jacob’s deep desire for blessing reaches its zenith in his wrestling match with the angel in which 
blessing before releasing his mysterious attacker (Genesis 32:22-32). Jacob also plays favorites - loving 
Joseph more than his brothers and giving him special treatment (Genesis 37:3). Jacob’s sons will lie to 
him about their malicious treatment of Joseph (Genesis 37:29-36). Genesis ends with Jacob’s “blessing” 
of his sons - which for some is a word of encouragement but for others a word of rebuke (Genesis 49). 

The story of the Exodus and the Conquest reveal a similar pattern. Moses, called by God to deliver 
his first-born son, does not prove to be a great father from what little we know. Physically removed from 
his father by his miraculous adoption Pharoah’s daughter, Moses shows an ignorance of being a father to 


his own sons. An odd story in Exodus 4 shows Moses’ failure to circumcise his own sons in accordance 
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with the tradition handed down from Abraham. The Lord meets him on the way to Egypt seeking to kill 
him. Zipporah, Moses’ wife and the mother of his children, intervenes by circumcising her sons (Exodus 
4:24-25). Although we do not hear about Moses’ sons again, we do read about Aaron’s. Aaron’s 
idolatry in Exodus 32 is ultimately imitated by his sons in Leviticus 10. Nadab and Abihu “offered 
unauthorized fire before the Lord” and “fire came out and consumed them” (Leviticus 10:1-2). Moses 
identifies this as the Lord’s judgment and Aaron “held his peace” (Leviticus 10:3). Perhaps Aaron recognized 
his own failure in training and disciplining his sons. Joshua, Moses’ successor, challenges the people to 
choose who they would follow accompanied his declaration in Joshua 24:15, “And if it is evil in your eyes to 
serve the LORD, choose this day whom you will serve, whether the gods your fathers served in the region 
beyond the River, or the gods of the Amorites in whose land you dwell. But as for me and my house, we will 
serve the LORD.” However, we read nothing else regarding Joshua’s family. One can only assert that they did 
not inherit the leadership of their father. 

The period of the Judges provides numerous examples of fathering gone wrong - even among the best 
and worst of Israel’s leaders. Judges describes Israel’s slide into apostasy not only through their pattern 
of faithlessness - oppression - prayer - deliverance but also the decreasing quality of the leaders who rise 
up to deliver them. Gideon’s first act as judge involves the destruction of his father, Joash’s altar to Baal. 
When the men of the town demand Gideon’s life, Joash, responds by defending his son and challenging 
Baal to contend for himself - earning his son the name Jerubbaal (Judges 6:32). Gideon serves as a great 
deliverer for Israel. In his later years, he rejects the offer for he and his sons to become Israel’s rulers. 
Instead, he asks for golden earrings which he fashions into an object of idolatry for the nation (Judges 
8:27). Upon his death, one son Abimelech forms a conspiracy funded by a pagan shrine and murders 
sixty-eight of his sixty-nine brothers in an effort to be the ruler of Israel (Judges 9:1-6). The picture of 
multiple sons from multiple wives murderously seeking power will present itself often. Jephthah, the son 
of Gilead by a prostitute, is driven from his father’s home by their taunting (Judges 11:1-3). Invited to 
return to defend his people, Jephthah comes with “many worthless fellows [who] collected around” him 


(Judges 11:11). In the course of a victorious battle, Jephthah makes a rash vow which accidentally curses 
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his own daughter (Judges 11:29-32). Samson’s birth answers the prayers of barren Manoah’s wife. The 
angel announcing his birth instructs them to the child a Nazirite for life (Judges 13:3-5). Manoach wisely 
asks for help in raising the lad but does not seem to raise him very wisely. Samson demands satisfaction 
for illicit desires. His lust for the Philistine woman and ultimately for the prostitute Delilah lead to his 
downfall (Judges 14:1-19, 16:1-27). Samson’s parents fail to confront or discipline him. Judges 

concludes with the priesthood in disarray. The story of the Levite’s concubine and his interactions with her 
father pales only in comparison to the actions of the Levite and his host in Gibeah who sacrifice concubine 
and daughter respectively to the sexual violence of the men of the city (Judges 21). 

I Samuel shows the transition from judges to kings, ironically with arguably their best judge. 

Samuel. Samuel is born to barren Hannah and her husband Elkanah (I Samuel 1:19-20). They dedicate 
him to the Lord and he serves in the Tabernacle with priest Eli (I Samuel 1:28). In I Samuel 3, Samuel 
reluctantly prophesies to Eli about the coming punishment on his disobedient sons, Hophni and Phineas 
(I Samuel 3:15-18). To Eli’s credit, he does confront his sons but does not discipline them (I Samuel 
2:22-23). Samuel’s prophecy comes true and he serves an almost in an adopted role as Eli’s son. Yet, 
even Samuel raises sons who prove disobedient. In his old age, he appoints his sons as “judges over 
Israel” (I Samuel 8). Joel and Abijah “do not walk in [Samuel’s] ways but turned aside after gain. They 
took bribes and perverted justice” (I Samuel 8:3). Israel’s plea for a king resulted (I Samuel 8:4-5). 
Despite Samuel’s objections, the Lord authorizes him to both anoint a king and warn them of the 
consequences (I Samuel 8:9) 

The kings provide us a fascinating picture of the impact of fathers on their sons. Time does not allow 
for an in-depth study of the kings, but one must recognize the reality of the role played by father-son 
relationships - particularly as sons tend to reflect their father’s success and failures. Saul’s murderous 
pursuit of David must be understood in light of his desire for Jonathan, his son, to succeed him. Jonathan 
proves a better son and David a better man than Saul. (I Samuel 20:30-34). David’s experience as a 
father proves little better. His episode with Bathsheba apparently affects the way he fathers his sons (II 


Samuel 11-12). David fails to confront Amnon over the rape of Tamar (II Samuel 13:21-22). Angry 
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Absalom vents his anger by murdering of Amnon (II Samuel 13:28-29). David recalls Absalom after 
years of exile for this murder but fails to confront his past or meet with him in the present (II Samuel 
14:21-24). Absalom’s successful coup drives David out of Jerusalem. Absalom’s act of sleeping with 
his father’s concubines on the palace roof effectively “de-fathers” him from David (II Samuel 15:21). 
Ultimately, Absalom dies at the hands of his father’s general (II Samuel 18:15). Solomon comes to the throne 
despite the intrigues of another son Adonjiah (I Kings 1:41-53). The pattern of sons fighting over their 
father’s power will play out often. David’s multiple wives and many sons complicate the matter. It is 
Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, who effectually tears the kingdom apart with his boast in response to the people’s 
request for relief - that his “little finger was thicker than my father’s thighs” (I Kings 12:10-11). He promises 
to increase work and discipline provoking the ten northern tribes to secession. David’s line, in accordance 
with the “Davidic covenant” in 2 Samuel 7:13- 14, will remain on the throne throughout the history of Israel. 
The writer of Kings and Chronicles will succinctly evaluate each king, adding some details. Throughout the 
lifetime of the kingdom of Judah - only six of the “sons of David” will “do right in the eyes of the Lord” 
(Asa, Jehoshaphat, Uzziah/Azariah, Jotham, Hezekiah, Josiah), two will do well in their youth but poorly in 
their older years (Joash and his son, Amaziah), the rest will “do evil.” The writer judges each king in 
comparison to their father or to David himself. Certainly, good fathers do not guarantee successful sons nor 
do bad fathers necessarily produce bad ones. Yet, the important and indispensable role of fathers in the lives 
of their sons proves readily apparent. 

In Israel, the kings all receive the same evaluation - they did evil in the sight of the Lord - albeit to 
differing degrees. The line of kings does not follow one line but several. Eight sons assume the throne 
of their father - Nadab from Jeroboam, Elah from Baasha, Ahab from Omri, Ahaziah from Ahab, 
Jehoahaz from Jehu (who did well in avenging Ahab’s evil), Joash/Jehoash from Jehoahaz, Jeroboam II 
from Joash, Zachariah from Jeroboam II, Pekahiah from Menahem. One grandson assumed the throne of 
his grandfather - Jehoram, grandson of Ahab, from uncle Ahaziah. Throughout the history presented in 
the kings, fathering failures are abundant and sons follow in the foot-steps of their fathers with few 


exceptions. In both Israel and Judah, dynamic forces of fathering deeply effect not only the father and 
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the sons but the whole nation. These forces are not always good and are quite often very bad. Is it any 
wonder that the Old Testament ends with the prophecy of Malachi 4:5-6 “Behold, I will send you Elijah 
the prophet before the great and awesome day of the LORD comes. And he will turn the hearts of fathers 


to their children and the hearts of children to their fathers, lest I come and strike the land with a decree of 


utter destruction.” God the Father’s heart is for the reconciliation of fathers and sons; God’s concern is that 


without it chaos follows and results in utter destruction. 


New Testament 


In the New Testament, Jesus does not address earthly fathers with instructions. However, he often 
uses human fathers as an example or illustration for God as father. He speaks of human fathers, who 
although they are evil, still desire to give their sons bread and fish instead of snakes and stones (Matthew 
7:9-11). Rather, as human fathers know how to give their children good things, how much more does our 
heavenly Father long to give us good things. Paul speaks of the importance for church elders to manage 
their own household and have children who are obedient. In similar manner, on two occasions he refers 
to the relationship between parents and children. I John addresses children fathers and young men in 
2:12-14. To the fathers, he writes, “...because you know him who is from the beginning.” This suggests 
the importance of understanding their role as a father in light of their knowledge of Him who reveals 
Himself as “the Father” in and through Jesus Christ. 

In a similar vein, Paul speaks of himself as a spiritual father. In I Corinthians 4, he writes, “I do not 
write you these things to make you ashamed, but to admonish you as beloved children. For though you 
have countless guides in Christ, you do not have many fathers. For I became your father in Christ Jesus 
through the gospel” (1 Corinthians 4:14-15). He then encourages them to imitate him as a child imitates 
his father. Paul then calls Timothy his “beloved and faithful child” whom he sent to them to “remind 
you of my ways in Christ” (I Corinthians 4:17). Paul adds a motherly image in I Thessalonians 2 - “But 
we were gentle among you, like a nursing mother taking care of her own children” (I Thessalonians 2:7). 


But he follows immediately with a direct paternal reference, “For you know how, like a father with his 
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children, we exhorted each one of you and encouraged each of you and charged you to walk in a manner 
worthy of God, who calls you into his own kingdom and glory” (I Thessalonians 2:11-12). It is 
important to note, particularly for our following discussion, Paul emphasizes not only his teaching but his 
own character and behavior. His relationship with them is not a “do-as-I-say but not as-I-do” variety. In 
fact, he reminds his readers they are witnesses, as is God, of their holy, righteous, and blameless conduct 
toward them. His teaching’s authenticity bears out in his behavior. Paul’s concern for his spiritual 
children is both orthodoxy - right belief - but also orthopraxis - right living. The spiritual father’s goal is 


to mentor their children into spiritual maturity where belief and behavior are congruent. 


Spiritual formation and fathering 


Old Testament 


We move now to the central thrust of this paper - the importance of spiritual formation in fathering - both 
for the parent and the child. The Hebrew Scriptures and customs reveal an emphasis on the role of 
parents in the lives of their children - particularly the father. The Lord is spoken of as “the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” (Exodus 3, 6, 16; 4:5; I Kings 18:36; 1 Chronicles 19:18; 2 Chronicles 30:6) 
essentially identifying Him as the God of their fathers. The faith and the promise passed down from 
fathers to sons for generations. In Exodus, the “sons of Israel” experience oppression from the Egyptians 
culminating in the genocide of all males born to the Israelites. God hears their prayers and calls Moses to 
confront powerful Pharoah and lead the people out of Egypt. In the wilderness, they receive God’s Law 
which includes the command to honor father and other. In addition, three different rites symbolizing the 
Lord’s rescue and the father’s leadership role in the family - Passover (Exodus 12:1-28, 13:3-10), the 
redemption of the first-born sons (Exodus 12:43-51; 13:1-2, 11-16), and circumcision (Exodus 12:48-51). 
These three ordinances are “father-family rituals” - i.e. rituals down with the family under the father’s 
direction (Miller 1989, 71) Circumcision (Exodus 12:48-51) involved the father and his sons at birth. 


The father carried out the redemption of the first born (Exodus 12:43-51; 13:1-2, 11-16). The father 
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presided over the Passover (Exodus 12:1-29, 13:3-10) - the annual celebration and commemoration of 
God delivering Israel - “my son” - out of slavery in Egypt. The sacred drama enacted in these rituals 
enabled the faith to be transmitted by story and through symbolic action in story. They include the 
nuclear family in a way that the father plays the leading role, and thus establishing him as the caretaker 
and guardian. John Miller writes 

If redemption of the first-born and circumcision are adoption rituals initiating the father into his 

role as custodian and guide of his sons in particular, Passover consolidates and expands that role, 

year after year, and makes it visible and accessible to the whole family Through it, fathers in Israel, 

as in no other culture we know of, appropriated to themselves an identity as redemptive caretakers, 

with an ongoing and permanent stake in the life of their families (Miller 1989, 78-79). 

The shema in Deuteronomy 6 places the onus of passing on faith in the Lord and obedience to His Law 
directly on the parents. The first instruction is for the parent to “love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul and with all your might.” These words are to be memorized - “on your 
heart” and taught “diligently to your children.” The “classroom” for this instruction encompasses all of 
life - at home and on the road, when they go to bed and when they wake up. Written copies are to be 
carried with them and they are to be written on the doorposts of their house. William Barclay tells us that 
the mezuzah served to invoke children’s curiosity in order to teach them (Barclay 1959, 37). 

The epic account of the Lord’s self-revelation in Exodus 34 shows a more negative side of the father- 
child relationship. Hidden in the cleft of the rock, Moses hears the Lord’s voice declaring, “The LORD, 
the LORD, a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and abounding in steadfast love and 
faithfulness, keeping steadfast love for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, but who 
will by no means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers on the children and the children's 
children, to the third and the fourth generation” (Exodus 34:6-7). God’s mercy, patience, love, 
faithfulness and forgiveness prove almost limitless. However, the effect of the fathers’ sins directly 
affect as many as four generations. The Lord’s grace stands in sharp contrast as it affects thousands of 
those who love God. The choices and decisions of fathers undoubtedly effects the life situations of 


generations to come after them. The promise of God, however, limits the damage done by sin but 


increases the blessings of His grace. Much could be written here about “generational curses” and the 
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power of grace. Suffice it to say, fathers obviously play an integral role in the spiritual development and 
life experiences of their sons and daughters. 

Proverbs contains a father’s teaching to his sons. William Barclay asserts, the book of Proverbs 
“’..teaches prudent forethought; temperance; chastity; diligence; truthfulness; consideration for the poor; 
a most unusual and truly noble charity to enemies; the value of true friendship; and the dignity of good 
womanhood” (Barclay 1959, 27). Proverbs 1 opens with the purpose of the book — knowledge, 
understanding, instruction, prudence, discretion, and the nature of wisdom — the reverence of the Lord. It 
amounts to a plea from father to son, “Hear, my son, your father’s instruction and forsake not your 
mother’s teaching” (Proverbs 1:8). The first eight chapters of the book record the plea of a father to a 
son to embrace wisdom and flee foolishness. Numerous Proverbs speak to the father-son relationship: 
““A wise son hears his father’s instruction, but a scoffer does not listen to rebuke” (Proverbs 13:1). “A 
wise son makes a glad father, but a foolish man despises his mother” (Proverbs 15:20, see also 10:1). 
“Listen to your father who gave you life, and do not despise your mother when she is old” (Proverbs 
23:22). “The father of the righteous will greatly rejoice, and he who fathers a wise son will be glad in 
him” (Proverbs 23:24). “The eye that mocks a father and scorns to obey a mother will be picked out by 
the ravens of the valley and eaten by the vultures” (Proverbs 30:17). This last proverb graphically 
reveals the “do-or-die” necessity of not only good parenting but obedient children. William Barclay 
reminds us that for the Hebrews, education was religious education and education began in the home. As 
we see from Deuteronomy, “the responsibility of teaching the child is something that the parent cannot 
evade, if he is to satisfy the Law of God” (Barclay 1959, 17). The goal of this education was the wisdom 
“of God and from God; it is essentially religious; but equally is it essentially practical. Its aim is not only 
to enable a man theoretically to know God, but also practically to make a success of living in this world” 


(Barclay 1959, 27). 


The New Testament 


The New Testament does not include many direct references to fathers (or parents) and children. 
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Ephesians 6 instructs children to obey their parents quoting the fifth commandment to “Honor your father 
and mother” which is the first command including a promise - “that it may go well with you in the land.” 
Then Paul addresses fathers calling on them “not to provoke your children to anger, but bring them up in 
the discipline and instruction of the Lord” (Ephesians 6:1-4). In Colossians, he urges children to obey 
their parents “in everything, for this pleases the Lord” (Colossians 3:20). Again, fathers are charged not 
to provoke their children “lest they become discouraged” (Colossians 3:21). We see here both “positive 
affirmation and negative admonition” as he warns against “over-severity or capriciousness that might be 
discouraging to children or arouse their anger” (Miller 1989, 97). Certainly this challenged the Roman 
patria potestas (power of the father) - regulating paternal authority under divine authority (Miller 1989, 
97). The reference to the “instruction and discipline of the Lord” may indicate a tradition of teaching in 
the early church, possibly original to Jesus Himself” (Miller 1989, 97). John Miller argues the New 
Testament made “the visage of the father more kindly and gracious” while at the same time emphasizing 
spiritual fathers as leaders of congregations and diminished the importance of families. However, if one 
reads these passages in Ephesians and Colossians in context, one sees the importance of the spiritual 
formation of the father in the spiritual formation of the child. 

Paul’s letter to the Ephesians turns from “theology” to “practice” after the prayer in Ephesians 3 to 
“the Father” (Ephesians 3:14). Paul prays for God’s Spirit to strengthen the inner being of his readers so 
Christ may reside in their hearts through faith and enable them comprehend the incomprehensible love 
and fullness of God (Ephesians 3:14-19). Paul then turns his attention to the spiritual life - i.e. how we 
participate in this strengthening of our inner beings. He asserts the importance of community - i.e. the 
church, the roles in the church - the different gifted offices, and the purpose of the church and these roles 
- “that we may attain to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to mature 
manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, that we may no longer be children” 
(Ephesians 4:13-14). He then instructs them to follow the pattern of Christ rather than their old patterns 
of life - to “put off your old self” and the corrupt manner of life and “put on the new self, created in the 


likeness of God in true righteousness and holiness” (Ephesians 4:23-24). Paul urges them to be honest, 
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self-controlled in their anger, industrious in their work for the purpose of generosity, and carefully 
encouraging in their conversation. He then moves from our outward relationships and actions to internal 
attitudes and motivations. The old bitterness, wrath, clamor, rage, slander, and malice must go. In their 
place, the new kindness, tender-heartedness, and forgiveness must rule. Ephesians 5 begins with a call to 
imitate God and “walk in love, as Christ loved us and gave himself as a fragrant offering and sacrifice to 
God” (Ephesians 5:1-2). He warns against sexual immorality and innuendo and encourages them toreplace 
these with thanksgiving. He follows with a caution to live wisely and make the best use of their time, 
“Therefore do not be foolish, but understand what the will of the Lord is” (Ephesians 5:17). He advises 
against drunkenness and encourages being filled with the Spirit - constantly speaking and singing to others, 
themselves, and God in thanksgiving for everything “to God the Father in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Ephesians 5:20). Paul transitions from these instructions to practical application in relationships. He calls on 
his hearers to submit “to one another out of reverence for Christ” (Ephesians 5:21). This cooperation under 
the Lordship of Jesus must mark every relationship beginning with those closest - marriage, family, and work 
(slaves and masters). Thus, all Paul says about spiritual maturity applies directly to fathers. Spiritual 
formation finds its training and arena in the context of these relationships. | The father who will be able to 
successfully raise their child without provoking them on the one hand and yet bringing them up in the 
“instruction and discipline of the Lord” (Ephesians 6:4) will be one who himself is being spiritually formed or 
“renewed in the spirit of your minds” and the renewed image of God (Ephesians 4:23-24). Thus, Ephesians 4- 
5 should be understood as a training manual for Ephesians 6:1-4. 

Similarly, in Colossians 3, the admonition regarding parent-child relationships follows Paul’s 
exposition of a Gospel-inspired and Gospel-ordered life. A new mind-set focused on the things of God 
rather than the things of earth leads us to consider ourselves dead to sinful actions and attitudes like 
immorality, impurity, passion, evil desire, covetousness, idolatry, anger, wrath, malice, slander, obscene 
talk, and lying (Colossians 3:5, 8-9). In spiritual formation, we exchange the “clothes” of the old self for 
those of the new self - “renewed in the knowledge after the image of its creator” (Colossians 3:10-11). 


These new clothes include - compassionate hearts, kindness, humility, gentleness, patience, forbearance, 
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forgiveness, and love (Colossians 3:12-14). Paul calls them to allow Christ’s peace to “rule” in their 
hearts” and Christ’s word or teaching to “dwell” in their hearts (Colossians 3:15-16). Spiritual practices 
of admonishing one another with wisdom, singing and worship with thankfulness, and cultivating a sense 
of God’s glory in every moment of life are encouraged (Colossians 3:16-17). Paul then applies this 


teaching directly to the most intimate relationships - marriage, family, and work. Again, one easily grasps 


the importance of this teaching for the father raising of their own children. They must be equipped with 
the ability to love their own children well and live out of this new self in relationship with them in order 
to encourage them in their own growth without embittering them. 

Far from being “meagerness of... New Testament material dealing with the child” (Barclay 1959, 
235), these passages indicate the centrality of the spiritual maturity of fathers in the spiritual formation of 
their children. Barclay does positively assert, “It is the parent who is responsible for bringing the child 
into the world; and it is the parent who is responsible for bringing the child to God. The child is the gift 
of God to the parent, and the child must be the gift of the parent to God” (Barclay 1959, 262). A parent, 
particularly a father, cannot take a child where they themselves have not been nor teach them something 
they have not themselves learned. The father’s spiritual formation proves to be of paramount importance 
in his role as father. Conversely, his role as father will be the testing and proving ground of his own 
spiritual formation. This echoes Moses’ admonition to the Israelites before his death and their entry into 
the Canaan - to impress these words on their own hearts and then teach them to their children 
(Deuteronomy 11:18). Thus, both Old and New Testaments highlight the important role of the father in 


the raising of children. 


Conclusion 


Our study of God’s character as Father presented in Scripture and highlighted in the historic creeds 
and confessions of the Church reveals the loving and compassionate heart of the Father that Jesus 
beautifully describes in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. Thus, we can conclude that God’s deepest desire 


is for His children to be “fathered” well by their fathers in order to be ultimately “fathered” well by Him. 
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The survey of fathers in Scripture highlights the destructive nature of sin on this most fundamental of 
human relationships. We learn that the family is both God’s best idea and the Fall’s worst casualty. 
Within the story of Creation - Fall - Redemption - Restoration, the relationship of fathers to children is 
one most marred by sin and the central focus of redemption. Human sin and rebellion effects every 
relationship, but none more directly, drastically, and destructively than family relationships - particularly 
between fathers and their children. It serves as the means by which faith and character are passed down -for 
good but mostly for ill. Our discussion regarding admonitions to fathers in Scripture demonstrates the 
necessity of faithful fathers for raising faithful sons. We discovered the necessity of the spiritual formation of 
fathers in the lives of their children and the spiritual formation of the fathers themselves. Fatherhood and 
spiritual formation are inextricably intertwined. Fathers must be spiritually mature in order to be truly 
authentic and generative. To be spiritually mature, fathers must be intimately connected to God as Father. The 
father connected to God as Father proves equipped to father their children well, as they are fathered well by 
the Father. Being fathered by God serves as motivation and goal of spiritual generative fathering. It is the 
father who provides the child with their first understandings of who God is and what God is like. Generative 
and authentic fathers raise their children from a place of being fathered by God and with the goal of fathering 
them to God as their Father. As John Miller concludes, 

A father is thus a male intelligent enough, socialized enough, mature enough, free enough, 

decisive enough, healthy enough, with enough foresight, intentionality, and regard for life 

that he will not allow himself to produce new lives on earth without fidelity and love for 

the mother of his children and personal involvement in taking care of them. Used of God, 

the term ‘father’ evokes an analogous sense of God’s care and love for all he created. God 

is father-like in his authoring human existence, in his commitment and faithfulness to the 

well-being of the human family (Miller 1999, 208). 
This is the only hope for young men like my friend - that in being fathered by God well they may 
in turn father their own children well. This will take much effort and work, but one must always 
remember, this is what Christ died for - to show us “what kind of love the Father has given to us, 
that we should be called children of God, and such we are” (I John 3:1). This love is hard-fought 


and well-won - demanding everything from us and giving everything to us. May we love our 


sons and daughters in ways that lead them to the Father. 
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CHAPTER 3 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Having concluded a study of the biblical and theological foundations for the influence and importance 
of fathers in the lives of their children in light of God’s Fatherhood, we turn now to discuss relevant 
literature regarding fatherhood and spiritual formation. We will discuss the importance of fathers in the 
lives of their children, the impact of fathers on their children, and the concept of being “fathered by 
God.” Our attention will focus on the role of spiritual formation in aiding fathers in positively influencing 


their sons and daughters. 


The Importance of Fathers 


The Necessary Father 


David Blankenhorn address the problem of fatherlessness in Fatherless America. Blankenhorn decries 





the fact that the United States moves closer to being a “fatherless society” (Blankenhorn 1996, 1). He 
writes, “Fatherlessness is now approaching a rough parity with fatherhood as a defining feature of 
American childhood” (Blankenhorn 1996, 1). He identifies fatherlessness as the “most harmful 
demographic trend of this generation. It is the leading cause of declining well-being in our society...the 
engine driving our most urgent social problems, from crime to adolescent pregnancy to child sexual 
abuse to domestic violence against women” (Blankenhorn 1996, 1). Blankenhorn bases his thesis on in- 
depth research into the convergence of a wide variety of demographic trends, including but not limited to 
rising divorce rates, higher levels of single parenthood, poverty, and crime. He constantly and 
consistently shows the connection between negative outcomes associated with absent fathers while 
demonstrating through these resources that positive outcomes occur at a much higher rate when the 
biological father is present in the life of his children. For instance, Blankenhorn cites a 1990 study by the 


Progressive Policy Institute, asserting how the relationship between crime and one-parent families erases 
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any relationship between race, low income, and crime. This is consistent through the literature 
(Blankenhorn 1996, 31). In a similar vein, he refers to a variety of studies indicating most nonparental 
child sexual abuse occurring in single-parent homes (Blankenhorn 1996, 41). In regard to economic 
insecurity, he references a study that reveals an increase in the percentage of children living in poverty 
from 14% in 1969 to 20.6% in 1990. The study’s authors attribute the rise in the shift from two-parent to 
single-parent households. 

Blankenhorn begins by addressing the radical diminishment of the role of the father in our society - 
smaller, devalued and decultured (Blankenhorn 1996, 13-15). He asserts the “Good Family Man” as the 
“principal casualty of today’s weakening fatherhood script” but also as “the protagonist in the stronger 
script...both necessary and possible” (Blankehorn, 1996, 5). He argues that the “preconditions for 
effective fatherhood are...co-residency with children and parental alliance with the mother” 
(Blankenhorn 1996, 18). But the “new fatherhood” increasingly removes the father from both 
(Blankenhorn 1996, 22). The reality of fatherlessness that once resulted mostly from war and death now 
occurs volitionally through abandonment stemming from divorce or unwed paternity (Blankehorn 1996, 
24). The diminishment of fatherhood is not good for anyone: men, women, or children. Fatherhood not 
only serves to help men become good men, good citizens, and unselfish people but also “bends 
maleness...toward prosocial purposes” (Blankenhorn 1996, 25). Fatherhood “privileges” children with 
protection, provision, paternal cultural transmission and daily nurture” (Blankenhorn 1996, 25). Better 
outcomes for society follow in regard to youth violence, domestic violence against women, child sexual 
abuse, child poverty and adolescent childbearing (Blankenhorn 1996, see 26-48). 

Blankenhorn identifies the overriding theme of the various cultural scripts for fatherhood as “the 
unnecessary father.” He asserts, “Today’s expert story of fatherhood largely assumes that the father is 
superfluous...either unnecessary or undesirable” (Blankenhorn 1996, 67). In this script, men are the 
problem and social progress depends on the “transformation of fatherhood based on an ideal of gender 
role convergence” (Blankenhorn 1996, 67). This unnecessary father is the leading character in all of the 


cultural scripts. In speaking of father “scripts,” Blankenhorn includes two main characters - the old 
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father and the new father — and five minor roles — the deadbeat dad, the visiting father, the sperm father, 
the stepfather and the nearby guy. The old father provides the picture of “toxic masculinity” who remains 
physically and emotionally distant from his family (Blankenhorn 1996, 86). He wields power and control, 
makes decisions, and gives order in a way that generates suspicion and resentment from his wife, children, 
and the rest of society (Blankenhorn 1996, 89). Blankenhorn objects, 

Here is the core irony of fatherhood. If having a father fosters anger in children, having 

no father fosters greater anger. If fathers create tension and ambivalence in children that 

is hard to resolve, fatherlessness generates cynicism and confusion that is much harder to 

resolve. If paternal authority is problematic, abdication of paternal authority is tragic. 

Yes, a fathered society must struggle with inherent tensions of domesticated masculinity. 

But a fatherless society must accept the consequences of undomesticated masculinity: 

mistrust, violence, nihilism (Blankenhorn 1996, 95). 

Blankenhorn identifies the “new father” as nurturing, emotionally expressive, and deeply involved. 
This unquestioned image of fathers in academic literature is more “like a mother father” (Blankenhorn 
1996, 99). He writes, 

In sum, defining and celebrating the New Father are by far the most popular ideas in our 

contemporary discourse on fatherhood. Father as close and nurturing, not distant and 

authoritarian. Fatherhood as more than breadwinning. Fatherhood as new-and-improved 

masculinity. Fathers unafraid of their feelings. Fathers without sexism. Fatherhood as 

fifty-fifty parenthood, undistorted by arbitrary gender divisions or stifling social roles” 

(Blankenhorn 1996 100). 
He applauds these qualities but disagrees with the cultural model being scripted by the “experts.” These 
models ultimately denigrate, ignore or belittle fathers; stand opposite of children’s needs; and are illusory 
and based on a “puerile desire for human omnipotentiality in the form of genderless parenthood” 
(Blankenhorn 1996 101-102). Blankenhorn challenges the notion of progressive fatherhood pointing to 
Rosseau who praised fathers for living with wives and children, de Tocqueville’s insight regarding 
affectionate fatherhood and the emergence of democracy, and to 1850’s literature encouraging Christian 
fatherhood that is more tender than authoritarian (Blankenhorn 1996, 103). He argues, though the 1950’s 
had its share of bad fathers, on the whole fathers spent more time with their children than their fathers 


did; wed and remained married; and worked hard to earn money to support their children (Blankenhorn 


1996, 105). He concludes 
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The point is clear. Regarding the importance of involved fatherhood and paternal 

affection, the New Father of the 1990’s is less a repudiation of the 1950’s fatherhood than 

an elaboration of it. Yes, the evidence clearly shows that married fathers today are more 

closely involved with their children — more emotionally accessible, more demonstrably 

affectionate, more versed in the daily routines of child care, less punitive — than their own 

fathers were with them. But this trend in paternity reflects historical continuity, not 

discontinuity; less a sharp break with the past than with the intensification of a long-term 

trend (Blankenhorn 1996, 107). 
Blankenhorn asserts that behind this new model of fatherhood is a negation of fatherhood largely in 
regard to the role of breadwinning (Blankenhorn 1996, 110) — which, he argues, ultimately unburdens 
men from both breadwinning and fatherhood (Blankenhorn 1996, 117). The “ideal of androgynous 
fatherhood — fatherhood without masculinity — emerges as the animating principle of the contemporary 
New Father model” (Blankenhorn 1996, 117). He calls this “fools’ gold” and ultimately a denial of 
“generativity — particularly male generativity, which is, much more than the female’s, largely a social 
construction” (Blankenhorn 1996, 123). 

Blankenhorn then addresses the minor roles arising from this negation of fatherhood and the ironic 
results of this negation. The Deadbeat Dad is bad because he refuses to pay, despite the fact his role as 
breadwinner has been disconnected from his role as father (Blankenhorn 1996, 124-125). The best 
solution — fathers stay married to their wives and live with their kids (Blankenhorn 1996, 147). The 
Visiting Father is not seen as a bad guy but the “evidence shows that the great majority of visiting fathers 
are not — indeed, cannot be — good-enough fathers to their children” (150). He writes, “Effective 
fatherhood is a way of living, not an emotion. When it becomes an emotion, detached from daily life and 
stripped of any empowering context, it is no longer fatherhood” (Blankenhorn 1996, 154). By and large 
visiting fathers fail by necessity to fulfill the two most fundamental aspects of effective fathering — 
residing with their children and an alliance with the mother of these children (Blankenhorn 1996, 155- 
157). The “Sperm Father” or “Unfather” serves as society’s most extreme embodiment of the idea that 
children do not need fathers (Blankenhorn 1996, 175). The best answers the cultural models provide 


center around “substitute fathers” which only further serves to fracture and disembody fatherhood 


(Blankenhorn 1996, 176-177). Blankenhorn laments this reality, 
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Indeed, political philosophers, no less than anthropologists, have clearly recognized the 

socialization of males into the fatherhood role as a precondition for the rise of 

successfulhuman societies. In what might be called the political philosophy of 

fatherhood in the West, the socialization of paternity denotes nothing less than the 

transition from a brutish state of nature, in which men are primarily Sperm Fathers, to 

encultured human societies, in which men know and care for their children” 

(Blankenhorn 1996, 180). 
The rise of the Sperm Father leads to the decline in child well-being and the rise of male (particularly 
sexual) violence. “A society of Sperm Fathers is a society of fourteen-year-old girls with babies and 
fourteen-year-old boys with guns” (Blankenhorn 1996, 184). Finally, Blankenhorn identifies the rise of 
non-fathers who help raise other men’s children — the Stepfather and the Nearby Guy. These men are 
biologically and legally unrelated, are the result of loss, and are defined by ambiguity, complexity, and 
change (Blankenhorn 1996, 185). He addresses the reality of the problem — “outcomes for children in 
stepfamilies are remarkably consistent and almost uniformly bleak” (Blankenhorn 1996, 190). The rise 
of divorce and remarriage further erodes children’s relationships with biological fathers while also 
serving to remind children of their fatherlessness (Blankenhorn 1996, 192-195). The Nearby Guy 
constitutes the acceptance of fatherlessness and a culture of fatherlessness (Blankenhorn 1996, 198). 

Blankenhorn’s analysis is gloomy but not hopeless. He does assert that the “most urgent domestic 

challenge facing the United States at the close of the twentieth century is the re-creation of fatherhood as 
a vital social role for men. At stake is nothing less than the success of the American experiment” 
(Blankenhorn 1996, 222). He posits the model of the Good Family Man. This father is not perfect, “but 
he is good enough to be irreplaceable. He is married. He stays around. He is a father on the premises. 
His children need him and he strives to give them what they need, every day. He knows that nothing can 
substitute for him. Either he is a father or his children are fatherless” (Blankenhorn 1996, 201). He 
asserts four keys for the father as Good Family Man. First, he serves as a provider. Secondly, he 
protects by warding off present danger and preparing for the future. Third, he assists the wife in the 
management of the household by providing affection and attention to his children. Finally, he offers 


paternal sponsorship by investing in his children, passing down competence and character, and modeling 


the living of a certain kind of life. “Teaching children right from wrong. Embodying and passing ona 
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way of life. Preparing children for the future. Encouraging their competence and success in the larger 


society” (Blankenhorn 1996, 220). 


The Essential Father 


David Popenoe echoes the concerns of Blankenhorn, identifying the decline of fatherhood as one of 
the most basic, unexpected and extraordinary social trends of our time (Popenoe 2009, 2). Popenoe draws 
on a wide body of well-documented social science evidence with an emphasis on the decline of 
fatherhood and the rise of social ills detrimental to men, women, boys, and girls. Popenoe cites and 
documents study after study showing the growing absence of fathers and the changing cultural views. 
(Popenoe 2009, 3). Popenoe cites numerous studies and statistics that show the decline of the well-being 
of children with the increase of divorce and single-parent (usually mother) families. The negative effects 
are seen in an average 21% economic loss (Popenoe 2009, 53), mental health difficulties (Popenoe 2009, 
56), relational difficulties (Popenoe 2009, 57), juvenile delinquency (Popenoe 2009, 61-62), sexual 
activity and early childbearing (Popenoe 2009, 63), child abuse (Popenoe 2009, 65-66), sexual abuse 
(Popenoe 2009, 68), and physical abuse (Popenoe 2009, 69). 

Fatherhood, according to Popenoe, has been regarded across time and cultures as both essential and 
problematic — a role filled with conflict, tension, distance, and doubt (Popenoe 2009, 3-4). As a result, 
“human cultures have realized that sanctions are necessary if paternal investments are to be maximized. 
The main cultural carrier of sanctions is the institution of marriage, a major purpose to hold men to the 
reproductive bond” (Popenoe 2009, 4). Without this, he warns of the continued shrinking role of the 
father and his withdrawal from the direct role of child rearing (Popenoe 2009, 8). 

The negative consequences of fatherlessness are all around us. They affect children, 
women, and men. Evidence indicating damage to children has accumulated in near tidal- 
wave proportions. Fatherless children experience significantly more physical, emotional, 
and behavioral problems than do children growing up in intact families. Many of the 
problems continue into their adolescent years, generating steeply elevated rates of juvenile 


delinquency, crime and violence, out-of-wedlock pregnancies and substance abuse 
(Popenoe 2009 77). 


Popenoe identifies the father as “essential.” He argues that fathers serve in the home as more than 
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“second adults” (Popenoe 2009, 165) but instead 


...bring positive benefits to their children that no other person is as likely to bring. They 
provide protection and economic support and male role models. They have a parenting 

style that is significantly different from that of mothers, and the difference is important in 

healthy child development. According to the evidence, fathers make important 

contributions to their children’s intellectual competence, prosocial and compassionate 

behavior, and physical well-being (Popenoe 2009, 165). 

The father plays a necessary and crucial role in child development. “Children develop best when they are 
provided the opportunity to have warm, intimate, continuous and enduring relationships with both their 
fathers and mothers” (Popenoe 2009, 191). The human family, he argues, is “a partly biological 
arrangement for raising children” always involving fathers which suggests that men have a “biological 
predisposition to be fathers” that is “built in” to their nature as men (Popenoe 2009, 187). 

Popenoe suggests the need for restoring several cultural propositions. First, attention must be 
given to the idea that fathers have a “unique” and “irreplaceable” role in the development of their 
children. Secondly, children need a committed male-female couple — a father and mother in partnership — 
to experience dependable and enduring love and attention. Thirdly, marriage and parenthood are more 
interlinked for men than women. Marriage helps bind the father to his child more than the mother to her 
child. And finally, biological fathers are more likely to be committed to their own children (Popenoe 
2009, 197-198). His conclusion is worth quoting, 

Few men get accolades from their peers for being a good father. Yet for the internal life of 

men, fatherhood has no competitors. And the more a man puts into fathering, the more he 

gets back. In general, children give men a perspective on what is really important in life, 

as well as the important sense of interpersonal connectedness across the generations. They 

enhance in men the virtues that are in increasingly short supply — patience, kindness, 


generosity, compassion — and help prevent the evermore pervasive preoccupation with the 
self (Popenoe 2009 217). 


The At-Least- Important Father 


Several voices have risen in recent years to question the role of the father as necessary or essential. 
These voices certainly deserve a hearing as so many children are now raised in homes without their 


biological fathers present. Census statistics suggest that less than twenty-five percent of households in 
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the United States are what were once called “traditional” with biological parents and their children 
(Drexler 2005, vi). Blankenhorn and Popenoe, it should be noted, argue that this decline corresponds to 


the rise in negative child outcomes. Peggy Drexler, in her work Raising Boys without Men, elaborates 





on her work involving non-traditional mothers — primarily single mothers and lesbian couples (Drexler 
2005, xiii). Her question centers on whether parents in nonnuclear families, without a mom and a dad in 
the household, can successfully raise children. More specifically, she asks if mothers can raise young 
males who “seem more vulnerable than girls to familial discord, drugs, and social violence (Drexler 
2005, xi). She asserts, “In a world where the radical transformation of family and parenting has caused 
consternation, worry, outrage, and fear, the question of nonmarried mothers raising sons has become one 
of our most crucial and contentious social issues” (Drexler 2005, x1). Drexler argues that her work 
shows two women can raise a boy “without warping his manhood” (Drexler 2005, xiv). She infers from 
this work that “good, loving, growth-encouraging parenting is what sons need. Parenting, moreover, is 
not anchored in gender. Parenting is either good or deficient, not male or female. A good female parent 
will change diapers and coach soccer. A good female parent will help a boy to develop his full potential 
as long as she values his manliness and encourages his growth, independence and sense of adventure” 
(Drexler 2005, xiv). 

In her chapter “The Bad Rap Against Mothers,” Drexler responds to several “myths” regarding 
families and motherhood. Despite claims to the contrary, she argues the nuclear family has not always 
been the only possible human arrangement (Drexler 2005, 9). She challenges the prevailing ideas about 
family problems, traditional families, and the role of the sexual revolution in changes in family structure. 
Problems in families are not new. The male-breadwinner family is “not the only traditional family 
structure in America.” The 1960’s did not cause the rise in unwed motherhood, and children of divorced 
or unwed mothers are not guaranteed failures (Drexler 2005, 10). She argues that her comparison of sons 
in planned, intact, stable, two-parent heterosexual relationships and sons in planned, intact, stable, two- 
parent lesbian relationships showed no significant differences in their basic beliefs regarding moral 


behavior (Drexler 2005, 19). In regard to masculine development, she found that “boys raised in mother- 
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only families were remarkably resourceful in securing role models for their masculinity” (Drexler 2005, 
29). In a subsequent chapter entitled “Tapping into Boy Power,” she asserts boys with two mothers not only 
develop well in terms of gender identity but actually may be better off without the “straitjacket” of American 
understandings of masculinity. They “may find themselves more accepting of variation in their own lives and 
therefore able to take more pleasure in the vast array of possibilities available to us all” (Drexler 2005, 58). 
Drexler points out that some research suggests psychological damage resulting from strict enforcement of 
gender roles in parenting. Adolescent girls deal with low self-esteem, negative health and educational 
outcomes because of overidentification with gender roles. Boys, on the other hand, are thought to be more 
violent as a result of these roles (Drexler 2005, 55-56). In regard to development into adulthood, she refers to 
“the ability to reflect on one’s own experience” as a strong marker for a secure self in adulthood. In this 
regard, she observes that sons of two-mother families she studied were “conscious, even self-conscious, about 
the content of their lives in a way that boys from traditional families were not” (Drexler 2005, 95). 
Drexler concludes her book, 

Throughout my research and the writing of this book, I have come to take a stand against 

the recent tide of opinion and the rash of books asserting that boys must have a father in 

the home in order to grow to full manhood. Instead, I have found that loving, growth- 

encouraging parenting is what boys (and girls, for that matter) need. A good parent, 

whether mother or father, will enable a boy to develop to his full potential as a young 

man, as long as his individuality, his manliness, his courage and his developing 

conscience are respectfully and fully supported (Drexler 2005, 208). 
She does add that two-parent families — when they work, work well. But she does not distinguish 
between two mothers or a mother and a father (Drexler 2005, 209). However, she does not say fathers 
are unimportant (Drexler 2005, 209). In fact, fathers are important as mothers to the extent that they 
offer “the love, the respect, and the understanding their parents offered” which helps make for “strong 
and resilient young men” (Drexler 2005, 209). 

In a similar vein, Timothy Biblarz and Judith Stacy question the importance of gender in their article, 

“How Does Gender Matter?” They ask if children need both a father and mother as it presumes that 


“mothering and fathering involve gender-exclusive capacities” (Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 4). They 


submit that no clearly defined body of research to prove the claims of that boys need fathers “to develop 
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appropriate masculine identity and to inhibit anti-social behaviors” and that girls need fathers to “foster 
heterosexual femininity in daughters and help deter promiscuity, teen pregnancy, and welfare dependency” 
(Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 4). Rather, a “diffuse array of literature bears indirectly on these questions” coming 
from a variety of studies dealing with an assortment of questions regarding the role of fathers and children 
(Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 4). They challenge conventional understandings of gender differences because 
they are derived from studies of married mothers and fathers (Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 4). They contend that 
we cannot know from this research if average differences result from heterosexual gender or other factors 
(Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 5). Likewise, studies that draw only from divorced or single mothering conflate 
findings without respect to five distinct variables — number of parents, gender, sexual identity, marital status, 
and biogenetic relationships (Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 5). They contend that despite the newness and rarity of 
same-sex marriage and the resultant lack of research, “scholars have achieved a rare degree of consensus that 
unmarried lesbian parents are raising children who develop at least as well as their counterparts with married 
heterosexual parents” (Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 5). They do acknowledge that two women parenting together 
provide a “double dose of a middle class ‘feminine’ approach to parenting” which also comes with a jealousy 
and competition between the mothers (Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 11). Yet “women parenting without men 
(whether lesbian or heterosexual, solo or coupled) scored higher on warmth and quality of interaction with 
their children than not only fathers but also mothers who coparent with husbands” (Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 
11). However, while asserting that research indicates lesbians enjoy greater equality, compatibility, and 
satisfaction they also admit their relationships may be less durable (Biblarz and Stacey 2010 11). They 
conclude, “The entrenched conviction that children need both a mother and a father inflames culture wars 
over single motherhood, divorce, gay marriage, and gay parenting. Research to date, however, does not 
support this claim” (Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 17). Thus, the evaluation of the supremacy of heterosexual 
married parents in raising children requires more research on families with the same number and status of 
parents with a different gender mix (Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 17). According to their assessment of research 
closest to such a design, they write “strengths typically associated with mother-father families appear at 


least to the same degree in families with two women parents” (Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 17). They do 
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admit every family form has distinct advantages and risks for children but that vast body of research does 
provide evidence of the advantages of two compatible parents (heterosexual or lesbian) for children 
(Biblarz and Stacey 2010, 17). 

Alan Walsh asks and answers the question “Are Fathers Necessary for Positive Child Development?” 
in an article bearing the question as its title. He draws a distinction between the concepts of father and 
parent. He asserts, “It could be argued that it is not the lack of a loving father that leads to the negative 
outcomes for the child, but rather the lack of a loving parent” (Walsh 2013, 3). The problem of the 
“absent father” must not be seen in terms of gender, “but rather with reference to the roles and duties of a 
parent that are left vacant due to this absence” which “means that all the economic, social and emotional 
parental roles must now be filled by a single, strained parent” (Walsh 2013, 3). Like Drexler and Biblarz, 
Walsh challenges the need of a male parent based on the lack of and need for reliable comparative studies 
that “hold constant the number of parents, but vary in whether they include a male parent” (Walsh 2013, 
4). He admits that “children of single mothers still fare worse than children of coupled heterosexual 
parents” but asserts that the issue is not the father’s maleness but the “capacity to act as a responsible, 
loving and caring parent” (Walsh 2013, 6). Walsh offers as a more reasonable alternative the idea of the 
“important father” put forth by Joseph Pleck (Walsh 2013, 6). This view holds that good fathering is 
“one of many factors promoting positive child outcomes, and these outcomes are not necessarily linked 
to the father’s masculinity” (Walsh 2013, 6). In contrast to those who see the father as necessary or 
essential, Walsh prefers the term “involved parenting” to “involved fathering” and “important” to 
“necessary” (Walsh 2013, 6). He argues that “The discourse of a ‘father’ is flawed because it restricts 
men to their gender. Men and women alike should instead be viewed in terms of their desire to be 
parents, not their desire to be mothers or fathers” (Walsh 2013, 6). He concludes, “At this point no 
research supports the widely held conviction that the gender of parents matters for children’s well-being. 
Are fathers necessary for positive child development? Probably not. Are parents? Most definitely” 
(Walsh 2013, 7). However, Joseph Pleck does not seem to totally agree with this conclusion. Pleck 


actually sought to: 
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propose an alternative way to think about fathers’ contributions to development that does 
not require problematic assumptions about essential and uniquely masculine effects: 
Good fathering makes an important contribution to development...there is a middle 
ground between fathers’ being absolutely essential and their being completely irrelevant. 
The ‘paternal importance’ hypothesis is supported by findings from some methodological 
research that good fathering has significant associations with positive development that 
are statistically independent of the effects of good mothering and other factors (Pleck 
2010, 48). 

Louise Silverstein and Carl Auerbach raise the question of whether fathers or mothers are essential to 
child development and if responsible fathering can occur within a variety of family structures (Silverstein 
and Auerbach 1999, 397). They self-consciously contradict the “essentialist” or “neoconservative” 
perspective that “defines mothering and fathering as distinct social roles that are not interchangeable” 
(Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 397). They claim their “research experience has led us to conceptualize 
fathering in a way that is very different from the neoconservative perspective” (Silverstein and Auerbach 
1999, 397). They conclude that “children need at least one responsible, caretaking adult who has 
positive emotional connection to them and with whom they have a consistent relationship” (Silverstein 
and Auerbach 1999, 398). However, they immediately admit that a “family structure that includes more 
than one such adult is more likely to contribute to positive child outcomes” (Silverstein and Auerbach 
1999, 398). They maintain however that neither the sex of the parent nor the biological relationship to 
the child prove to be a significant variable in predicting positive development (Silverstein and Auerbach 
1999, 398). These writers admit their reading of scientific literature supports their political agenda and 
that their goal is to change public policy that support men as fathers without discriminating against 
women and same-sex couples (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 399). Their critique of what they identify 
as the “essentialist position” focuses on three beliefs or assumptions of that position. 

First, they argue against the notion that “biological differences in reproduction construct gender 
differences in parenting behaviors” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 399). This argument is based 
largely on some cross-species and cross-cultural studies of primates and other human cultures 


(Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 400). Of particular interest to them is the assumption of bread-winning 


or provision as a “universal male role” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 400). According to their reading 
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of cross-cultural and cross-species data, they conclude that “fathering can vary from high level of 
involvement to a total lack of involvement” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999. 400). 

Secondly, they challenge the belief in the civilizing effects of marriage. They take issue with the idea 
that “without the biological basis for nurturing in men, the best way to ensure that men will behave 
responsibly toward their offspring is to provide a social structure in which men can be assured of 
paternity (1.e. the traditional nuclear family)” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999. 401). Again, they point to 
nonhuman and human primate behavior that point to an “overlap of behaviors between the sexes and the 
relative flexibility of complex human behaviors” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999. 401). They lament the 
lack of integration of this feminist scholarship in anthropology and sociobiology into most of the social 
science literature (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 401). Silverstein and Auerbach cite other studies that 
provide “examples of how paternal involvement varies on the basis of benefits men have to exchange” 
(Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 401). These studies indicate that the fathers least involved in the lives 
of their children come from opposite ends of the socio-economic spectrum: “poor, unmarried teenage 
fathers and upper class fathers with traditional nuclear families” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 401). 
They argue that “high levels of child abuse are associated with a broad array of biopsychosocial 
variables” in contrast to the essentialist position that insists abuse takes place mostly outside of the 
traditional nuclear family (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 402). 

Thirdly, they attack the idea of the importance of a male role model. The writers present evidence 
from studies that contradict claims that fathers have “key parental tasks” that belong “essentially and 
primarily to fathers” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 403). They argue instead that the decline of 
marriage is not discouraging responsible fatherhood but that “various social conditions inhibit involved 
parenting by unmarried and divorced men” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 404). They cite as examples 
the lack of education and job training for unmarried teen fathers and the legal systems redefinition of 
their role “from parenting to visitation” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 404). The writers assert that the 
“essentialist position” is a reaction to the declining welfare of children yet at the same time a backlash 


against feminist and gay rights movements (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 404). 
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Despite their critique of the “essentialist position” and their stringent calls for changes in social 
policy, the writers admit early on that they “agree with the neoconservative perspective that it is 
preferable for responsible fathers (and mothers) to be actively involved with their children. We share the 
concern that many men in U.S. society do not have a feeling of emotional connection with or a sense of 
responsibility toward their children” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 398). They register their dissent 
regarding the conclusion that “fathers are essential to child well-being and that heterosexual marriage is 
the social context in which responsible fathering is most likely to occur” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 
398). The writers identify their goal as defining “the father-child bond as independent from the father- 
mother relationship” (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 405). They contend, “If the father-child bond 
were accorded the same importance as the mother-child bond, then young boys would be socialized to 
assume equal responsibility for the care and nurturing of children” independent of his relationship with 


the child’s mother (Silverstein and Auerbach 1999, 405). 


Conclusion 


Thus far, this study has considered the question of the importance of fathers in the lives of their 
children. The necessary and essentialist positions base their arguments on numerous studies across many 
levels of demographic research. They are outcome based looking at empirical evidence from vast 
spectrum of social science research. The researchers who oppose their findings do not question their 
research but their conclusions. In contrast, the evidence they produce relies mostly on the self-reporting 
of different groupings of families or cross-species or cross-cultural studies. Their arguments, which 
several admit, seem to be more influenced by their own social philosophy and function to introduce other 
options of study to prove their assumptions. On the whole, those asserting the need for fathers prove their 
case by showing the negative effects of fatherlessness in the lives of children and throughout society. 
Blankenhorn writes, “In Britain, results from a major longitudinal study of 17,000 children born in 1958 
reveal that those in stepfamilies not only experienced far worse outcomes than did children who grew up 


with their two biological parents but also, on almost every measurement, experience worse outcomes 
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than did children from single-parent homes.” (Blankenhorn 1996, 191). 

For the purposes of this project, one benefits from understanding different perspectives on the 
necessity of fathers for the well-being of their children. However, the scope of this project is to help 
fathers be positively involved in the lives of their children. Whether we consider them to be necessary, 
essential or simply important does not matter nearly as much as their present involvement in the lives of 
their children. Each of the writers spoke of the value and importance of fathers being involved in the 
lives of their children despite different family and cultural issues. Each fall, for twenty-five years, I have 
had the privilege of speaking to around seventy-five high school football players on a weekly basis. 
Many of these young men lament the reality of growing up “without a father in the home.” Most of these 
young men will one day be fathers of some variety or description. We may not be able to agree on 
whether fathers are necessary or essential for positive child outcomes, but we can safely argue that for 
men who are fathers and for children who have them — the father can play a very important role in their 
lives for both good or ill. Thus it is imperative that fathers learn how to be the best fathers they can 


possibly be. 


The Impact of Fathers and Children on One Another 


Fathers on Children 


Henry Biller and Robert Trotter address the primary role of fathers in their book, The Father Factor: 





What You Need to Know to Make a Difference. Based on Biller’s experience as a clinical psychologist 





and an abundance of research, they address the issue of “father hunger’ not as a figment of poetic 
imagination or an excuse of poor behavior. Instead they assert the ultimate goal of dealing with father 
hunger is to “ensure that the sins of the father are not visited on the next generation” (Biller and Trotter 
1994, 8). They argue for the importance of the father in the lives of both sons and daughters. 
“Researchers long ago observed that in many families it is the father, not the mother, who is the principal 


transmitter of ideas of our masculinity and femininity” (Biller and Trotter 1994, 18). But even more, the 
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investment in one’s children benefits not only one’s family but also one’s self. They assert, “The more 
you [1.e. as a father] invest in your family, the better off you and they will be later in life” (Biller and 
Trotter 1994, 21). They cite one longitudinal study that examined the effect of fatherhood on the careers and 
psychological growth of two hundred fathers over four decades (Biller and Trotter 1994, 21). This research 
indicates that “the more fathers nurtured their children socially and emotionally, the more giving and caring 
the men were when they reached middle age” (Biller and Trotter 1994, 22). This aided them in the stage of 
“generativity” to contribute to the growth of the next generation into the later years of their lives (Biller and 
Trotter 1994, 22). 
Interestingly, Biller and Trotter suggest examining one’s own experience in childhood to prepare to 

be the best father possible. They write, 

Another good way to predict how ready you are to be a good father is to look back at 

your own childhood, at your parents and how they treated you....The thought of 

becoming a good father should encourage you to deal with any problems you had with 

your parents and enable you to realistically evaluate them with their strengths and 

weaknesses, for the first time. As Samuel Oshershon suggests in Finding Our Fathers, 

if you don’t come to terms with our parents, you may be condemned to reproduce them. 

We become, in effect, the parents we swore we would never be (Biller and Trotter 

1994, 32). 

Over the course of the next six chapters (Chapters 3 through 8), Biller and Trotter address issues 

arising at the different stages of fatherhood — pregnancy, forming of bonds with newborns, relating to 
toddlers, the father’s role intellectual and moral development, mental and physical education, and dealing 
with teenagers. Each chapter highlights the importance of “two closely involved parents” (Biller and 
Trotter 1994, 94) or the close connection between father and child (Biller and Trotter 1994, 120). They 
conclude, “As we have seen, a close relationship with one’s parents, especially one’s father, seems to be 
a particularly important to the personal happiness and social development of both sons and daughters. 
Even benign neglect by a loving but distant or ineffective father can have lasting negative effects on 
personal development and social competence” (Biller and Trotter 1994, 176). Biller and Trotter also 


address the effects of divorce, single fathers and step-fathers. Although they hold out hope to such 


fathers, they also assert that children of divorce do not do as well as children of intact families (Biller and 
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Trotter 1994 205-208). 


Children on Fathers 


Ross Parke highlights the influence on the father-child relationship on both the father and the child. 
He writes, “Children are not simply passive targets of their father’s influence. The father-child 
relationship is a two-way process, and children influence their fathers just as their fathers alter their 
children’s development” (Parke 1996, 13). He insists the fathers are affected by fatherhood in terms of 
how they think about themselves, clarify their values, set their priorities, and view their own significance 
in light of the demands and responsibilities of fatherhood (Parke 1996, 15). Unfortunately those 
demands and responsibilities “may be unsettling and depressing...revealing their limitations and 
weaknesses” (Parke 1996, 15). Parke quotes father researcher, Michael Lamb, regarding the three 
critical components of fatherhood: 1) interaction — regarding the father’s direct contact with their child in 
caregiving and activity, 2) availability — the potential for interaction by being present, and 3) 
responsibility — caring, providing, and preparing their child (Parke 1996, 51). Parke recognizes the 
many factors that determine a father’s involvement. Some are more individual reasons — attitudes, 
beliefs, motivations, family-of-origin relations, and child gender. Others come from within the family 
itself such as mother-child relationships, husband-wife relationships. Extrafamilial factors also affect a 
father’s involvement. Some of these are informal such as relationship with relatives, neighbors and 
friends. Others are more institutional or formal such as work-family relationships, school, health care 
delivery, to name a few (Parke 1996, 76-77). He concludes, 

The role of the father is multiply determined and many factors need to be considered in 
order to make sense of the variations of the fathers’ involvement. Fathers do not simply 
decide to be involved or uninvolved; rather, their participation in family routines evolves 
out of a system of family influences. Interestingly, he argues “successful paternal 


parenting is more dependent on a supportive marital relationship than on maternal 
parenting (Parke 1996, 101). 


In return, “men who are involved fathers tend to have happier marriages and more successful careers’ 


(Parke 1996 252). He quotes John Snarey, “Fathers who provided high levels of social-emotional 
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support for their offspring during childhood (0-10 years) and high levels of intellectual, academic and 
social emotional support during the adolescent decade (11-21 years) were themselves as men at mid-life, 


more likely to be happily married” (Parke 1996, 252). 


Generative Fatherwork 


David Dollahite and Alan Hawkins present the idea of “Generative Fathering.” They cite Erik 
Erickson’s seventh stage of development as “the developmental task of adulthood” (Hawkins 1997, ix). 
“Generative adults create, care for, and promote the development of others, from nurturing the growth of 
another person to shepherding the development of the broader community” (Hawkins 1997, x). They 
add, “Many of us in the field of fatherhood studies have come to believe that asking one’s self the 
question, ‘Am I a good father?’ represents one of the most widespread and important acts of ethical self- 
reflection in men” (Hawkins 1997, xi). Generative fathering can be defined as “forming and maintaining 
a healthy and loving relationship” between father and child” (Hawkins 1997, 19). They seek to move 
beyond a “deficit paradigm” or “role-inadequacy perspective” which 

...overemphasizes fathers’ inadequacies and ignores their strengths...is too focused on 
rescripting social roles rather than facilitating personal transformation. ..ignores strong 
desires and motivations most fathers have both to be good fathers and improve their 
fathering...creates barriers to change by maintaining low expectations for fathers and 
unwittingly supporting maternal gatekeeping, and...restricts the conceptualization of care 
for children by not challenging an assumption implicitly held by many that the parenting 
practices typically associated with mothering fully meet the needs of children (Dollahite 
and Hawkins, 1998). 

The “conceptual ethic” of fathering focuses on the ethical obligation of fathers to meet the needs of 
the next generation. Fathering becomes generative work that benefits both fathers and children 
(Dollahite and Hawkins, 1998). “Generative fathering is defined as fathering that meets the needs of 
children by working to create and maintain a developing ethical relationship with them” (Dollahite and 
Hawkins, 1998). Hawkins and Dollahite use the term “fatherwork” for the conduct of this generative 


fathering as an activity involving sustained effort (Dollahite and Hawkins, 1998). Fatherhood is best 


seen as “a calling” and involves “life’s work” or “mission” or “labor of love” (Dollahite and Hawkins, 
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1998). This “conceptual ethic is grounded in fathers’ personal desires and moral responsibility to strive 
to meet the needs of children that emerge from fundamental and universal challenges of the human 
condition, challenges such as dependency, scarcity, change, stress, perplexity, isolation, and obligation” 


(Dollahite and Hawkins, 1998). Fathers face these same challenges which makes good fathering 


“complex, demanding, and dynamic” and most fathers “experience circumstances and barriers that make 
generative fathering a challenging labor” (Dollahite and Hawkins, 1998). Dollahite provides a 
conceptual framework that deals with the challenges of the human condition and the attendant needs of 
the next generation, the types of generative work, and the desired results. 


Table 1.Dollahite and Hawkins Conceptual Framework of Generative Fathering. 





Challenges of the Attendant Needs Types of Generative Work |Desired results 









































































































































































































































Human Condition of the Next Father’s Capabilities and | Of generative 
Generation Responsibilities fathering 
DEPENDENCY SECURITY ETHICAL WORK INVOLVED 
Vulnerability & and Commit pledge to ensur Fathers 
Uncertainty CONTINUITY child’s well being SECURE 
(infancy) Continue -- be an enduring Children 
presence in child’s life 
SCARCITY RESOURCES STEWARDSHIP WORK RESPONSIBLE 
Necessities & And Consecrat dedicat Fathers 
Aspirations OPPORTUNITIES material resources to child CONFIDENT 
(early childhood) Create — provide Children 
possibilities for child to 
achieve 
CHANGE ATTENTION DEVELOPMENT WORK RESPONSIVE 
Development & and Care — respond to child’s Fathers 
Transformation ACCOMMODATION needs and wants PURPOSEFUL 
(play age) Change — adapt in response Children 
to child’s needs 
STRESS RELAXATIO RECREATION WORK PLAYFUL 
Tension & Demands and Cooperate — relax and play Fathers 
(school age) CAPABILITIES together on child’s level JOYFUL 
Challenge — extend child’s Children 
skills & coping abilities 
PERPLEXITY ENCOURAGEMENT SPIRITUAL WORK FAITHFUL 
Apprehension & and Confirm — affirm belief and Fathers 
Confusion MEANING confidence in child PEACEFUL 
adolescence) Counsel guide, teach, Children 
advise, impart meaning 
ISOLATIO INTIMACY RELATIONAL WORK LOVING 
Aloneness & and Commun share love, Fathers 
Misunderstanding EMPATHY thoughts, feelings with CARING 
(young adulthood) child Children 


Comfort — express empathy 
and understanding to child 
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OBLIGATION WISDOM MENTORING WORK WISDOM 





Complexities & and Consult — impart insights and 
Burdens SUPPORT and suggestions when asked SUPPORT 
(adulthood) Contribute — sustain and 

















support generative work 





These seven issues serve as the center of “fatherwork” for the benefit of the both father and child. 
Each successive stage presents problems of the human condition that are felt specifically by the present 
generation. “Fatherwork” in these areas addresses the condition and needs in order to produce positive 
outcomes. The ultimate goal is for father and child to be generative. The writers admit these “seven sets 
of concepts do not exhaust all the challenges, needs, types of generative work, capabilities, 
responsibilities, and desired results of good fathering that are important for fathers and children” 
(Dollahite and Hawkins, 1998). However, they do posit these as a “coherent set of ideas that suggest 
many important areas to address in research and practice with fathers” (Dollahite and Hawkins, 1998). 
Central to Dollahite and Hawkins framework is the idea that fathers are essential in helping their children 


flourish in light of normal development and in the context of their own culture and society. 


Effective Fathers 


Ken Canfield addresses the idea of “effective fathers” in his book Seven Secrets of Highly EffectiveFathers. 





Based on research from the National Center for Fathering which utilized a test instrument called “Fathering 
Style inventory”, Canfield identifies three types of fathers — formula father (values order, discipline, control, 
and rules); faithful fathers (loyal, hard-working, full of faith); and free-wheeling fathers (no control and no 
idea where they are going). He then turns his attention to the seven secrets that “effective fathers” know. 
Commitment is number one on the list. “Committed fathers embrace all the fathering roles, whatever is 
required at any time in their children’s live” (Canfield 1992, 36). These fathers pursue their commitment 
aggressively, monitor that commitment closely, and seek ways to stimulate that commitment (Canfield 
1992, 39-40). They tend to be task oriented for whom the complexity of the task only increases their 
motivation (Canfield 1992, 41). Their commitment is evident in words, accessibility and presence (Canfield 


1992, 42). 
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The second secret is “knowing your child.” “There are two components to an effective father’s 
knowledge of his child. One is a general knowledge of how all children grow and change. The other is a 
specific knowledge of who his children are as individuals” (Canfield 1992, 52). This general knowledge 
and developmental awareness increase the effectiveness of these fathers. Canfield provides the image of 
tending and growing a garden — the knowledge of the child’s experiences, relationships, strengths and 
weaknesses, motivations and embarrassments, hopes and disappointments combined with a sensitivity 


and awareness of their own effect on their child (Canfield 1992, 54-57). 


Consistency serves as the third secret. By consistency he means “regularity and predictability” which 
helps the child know “what to expect” with “few surprises and no scares” (Canfield 1992 74). He asserts 
that kids long for the sense of knowing where their father is — using the image of a drawing compass in 
which the father serves as the fixed leg around which the child circles the paper of the world (Canfield 
1992, 76-77). This consistency extends to mood, presence, promise keeping, morals, schedule, hobbies 
and interests. Canfield writes, “Of these categories, becoming consistent in your mood swings may 
prove to be the biggest struggle. But it is a struggle in which you can find victory. Many times, men who 
are inconsistent in their emotions are that way because their fathers were inconsistent. We could say that 
they have not been able to order their emotional lives, even as adults, because they’ve lacked a good 


reference point from which to draw a workable map of the emotional world” (Canfield 1992, 84). 


Protecting and providing are the fourth secret of effective fathers. The particular focus of this secret 


is on dealing with crisis. 


A father’s positive response is also crucial in an indirect way. One day — and it won’t 
take long for that day to come — your children will know the same thing you know: crises 
happen. In some moment of danger, they will be called to respond in such a way as to 
spell the difference for themselves between life and loss. In that crucial moment, their 
minds will scan backward for knowledge of how to react. In particular, they will be 
looking for models who have responded to crises. Specifically, they will be remembering 
you, their father (Canfield 1992, 102). 


Canfield highlights an interesting fact — almost all the men identified as effective fathers were in the 


middle-income bracket. This suggests that the amount of income is not as important as the steadiness of 
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the income to provide for the family’s needs and to foster the children’s aspirations (Canfield 1992, 109). 
Fifth on the list of secrets of effective fathers deals with their relationship the mother of their children. 
He cites research showing the negative outcomes for single-parent adolescents. Canfield asserts that 


children are the direct beneficiaries of positive marital interaction (Canfield 1992, 121). He writes, 


If the atmosphere of the marriage is distrust, the atmosphere of the family is distrust. If 
the atmosphere of the marriage is anger, the atmosphere of child rearing is anger. If the 
atmosphere of the marriage is noncommunication, the atmosphere in which the children 
grow is silence and foreboding. On the other hand, if the atmosphere of the marriage is 
love, the whole family will absorb that love. Children who have two parents who love 
each other have great soil in which to take root...A strong marriage breeds security 
(Canfield 1992, 125). 

And this remains true long after the children leave home. 

The sixth secret of effective fathers is the skill of attentive listening. Canfield writes, “The trait with 
the highest correlation to fathering satisfaction is verbal interaction. The father who talks with and 
listens to his children gets the most satisfaction as a dad” (Canfield 1992, 154). It follows that children 
who felt listened to and heard feel more loved as well. 

This act of listening earns the right to be heard for the seventh and final secret — the imparting of 
spiritual equipment to their children. Effective fathers “understand the spiritual aspects of their 
children’s lives, and they work to help their children discover their own relationship with God” (Canfield 
1992, 165). Canfield argues that the question is “not whether our children will develop spiritually. The 
question is how well or how poorly this aspect of their lives will be developed” (Canfield 1992, 169). He 


asserts that the most important truth a father can pass on to his children is the same one that God wants to 


teach his children: “that He is Father” (Canfield 1992, 178). Canfield writes, 


A sense of fatherliness is crucial to your children’s understanding of divine protection, 
divine provision, divine commitment to us, and answer to prayer...God disciplines his 
followers, but unless your children understand his fatherliness, they will be doomed to 
perceiving his discipline as cruelty or unforgiving judgment. So God wants to teach us 
about his fatherliness. He does so in the Bible, but he also does so by placing millions of 
replicas of fatherhood on earth to serve as symbols of his parental care” (Canfield 1992, 
178). 
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Canfield then encourages fathers to equip themselves in order to equip their children. He challenges 


fathers to “grow in your own faith and maturity as a believer in Jesus Christ” (Canfield 1992, 179). 


Being Fathered by the Father 


John Eldredge addresses the masculine journey as an opportunity to learn to be fathered by God. In 
order to be generative and effective fathers, one needs the experience of being fathered and being 
fathered well. For some of us, the experience of being fathered ineffectively if not at all, leaves us 
working from a deficiency. For all of us, our fathers could never totally fulfill the role for which they 
were designed. As Eldredge says, we are “unfinished men” and “therefore unable to truly live as men in 
whatever life throws at us. And unable to pass on to our sons and daughters what they need to become 
whole and holy men and women themselves” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). Thus, Eldredge points to our 
need for initiation. “We aren’t meant to figure out life on our own. God wants to father us. The truth is, 
he has been fathering us for a long time — we just haven’t had the eyes to see it. He wants to father us 
much more intimately, but we have to be in a posture to receive it” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). We have 
to “open ourselves to being fathered” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). When God fathers us, we are able to 
interpret the trials and turmoils, mistakes and misunderstandings of our lives in relationship to God as 
Father who is “taking us through something in order to strengthen us, or heal us, or dismantle some 
unholy thing in us. In other words, initiate us — a distinctly masculine venture” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 


1). 


Eldredge argues that the Father leads us through stages which are definite but not exact, which 
overlap in aspects of each and which all present themselves in different ways, at different times and in 
certain seasons (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). The question haunting every man — “do I have what it 
takes?” — and the search for validation reveal a deeper need — to know we are “prized, delighted in, that 
[we are] the beloved son. Our need for a father’s love” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). As men we wrestle 


with a sense of fatherlessness arising from our refusal to believe we are the sons “of a king, strong and 
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engaged Father...wise enough to guide you in the Way, generous enough to provide for your journey, 
offering to walk with you every step” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 2). We believe instead that “we are on our 
own to make life work. We are not watched over. We are not cared for” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 2). These 
core assumptions lead us to striving or indulging which is a “fatherless way to live” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 
2). Yet, the Father has a better plan — Eldredge quotes George MacDonald: 

He will have them share in his being and nature — strong wherein he is cares for strength; 

tender and gracious as he is tender and gracious; angry as and where he is angry. Even in 

the small matter of power, he will have them able to do whatever His Son Jesus could do 

on the earth, whose life was the life of the perfect man, whose works were those of 

perfected humanity....when we come to think with him, when the mind of the son is as the 

mind of the father, the action of the son the same as that of the father, then is the son of the 

father, then are we the sons of God. None but a child could become a son; the idea is, a 

spiritual coming of age; only when the child is a man is he really and fully a son (Eldredge 

2009, Chapter 2). 

Eldredge highlights stages in this process of initiation by the Father. It begins with “boyhood” as a 

“time of affirmation” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 3). This is the stage of the “beloved son” when a son 
needs to know his belovedness regardless of any sense of worth or performance. This is the thing that on 
a father can give. “[Jesus] walked through the world knowing he was the beloved Son, the favored One. 
It’s what enabled him to live as he did” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 3). Eldredge speaks of being wounded 
—at any stage, but especially at this stage — as the crisis of that stage. The wound consists of having 
childhood cut short, stolen or assaulted in a way that keeps us from moving forward with the help of our 
fathers to the next stage of the masculine initiation (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 3). The enemy’s central 
purpose is to separate us from the Father. 

He uses neglect to whisper, You see — no one cares. You’re not worth caring about. He 

uses a sudden loss of innocence to whisper, This is a dangerous world, and you are alone. 

You’ve been abandoned. He uses assaults and abuses to scream at the boy. This is all you 

are good for. And in this way he makes it nearly impossible for us to know that Jesus 

knew, makes it so very, very hard to come home to the Father’s heart toward us (Eldredge 

2009, Chapter 3). 
He invites his reader to do the hard work of self-examination and ask if they had a father with whom they 


felt safe and by whom they felt prized? Were they not only allowed but invited to be a boy? (Eldredge 


2009, Chapter 3) 
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The next stage is that of “Cowboy” — the period around adolescence and into the twenties — “a time of 
learning the lessons on the field, a time of great adventures and testing, and also a time for hard work...A 
time of daring and danger, a time of learning that he does, indeed, have what it takes” (Eldredge 2009, 
Chapter 1). This is the time he learns to deal with adversity through the power of experience. It is the 
stage when he is confronted with the difficulties of life and has the opportunity to learn he has what it 
takes and learns by doing it (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 4). The question he poses to the reader regards 
what difficulties they have faced and missed the fact that God was seeking to father them through it? 


(Eldredge 2009, Chapter 5). 


The “Warrior” stage serves as the time when the young man gets a sense of mission, to overcome 
passivity, to learn to live with courage and go into battle (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). God sees certain 
things in life worth fighting for and to be fathered by God is to learn what those things are (Eldredge 
2009, Chapter 5). The warrior learns to face his enemies both without and within (Eldredge 2009, 
Chapter 5). The young man needs to learn discipline to strengthen and protect his heart so that he can 
refuse to allow evil to have its way or give turn selfish and self-centered (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 5). 
Again, Eldredge queries regarding the readers misinterpretation of hardship in his life (Eldredge 2009, 


Chapter 5). 


The Warrior stage gives way to the stage of the lover. The design is for the lover to “offer his 
strength to a woman, not get it from her” (Eldred, Chapter 1). The lover is awakened after the boy learns 
right from wrong, the warrior fights for the true and then comes to see the beautiful as the “best of the 
three” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 6). The lovers stage is the stage of the way of the heart — with women 
but also with God (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). The danger lies in the wounds self-inflicted or received in 
his youth — seeking the validation his father was meant to bestow — his heart is wounded by the breakup 
of a young love affair or the immature sexual encounter (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 6). Eldredge asserts 
that holiness is the way of healing — “We must open our hearts to all the other ways God is bringing 


beauty into our lives” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 6). 
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The stage of the King is the stage of the leader. This is at the heart of the crisis of leadership felt in 
every aspect of society. The undeveloped and uninitiated man is unable to handle the money and 
influence he as garnered. This unfinished man uses it to go back and recover what he missed as the 
beloved son (buys toys) or the cowboy (goes off on adventure) (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). This stage is 
meant to mark “the maturity for which God has been fathering the man since his first breath — to be king. 
To wield power, influence and property in his name. It is as great and noble an undertaking as it is 
difficult; history makes that very clear. The reason for many of our miseries upon the earth in these days 
is that we have lost our kings” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 7). He quotes George MacDonald again, “His 
children are not his real, true sons...until they think like him, feel with him, judge as he judges, are at 
home with him, they mean the same thing, love the same thing, seek the same ends” (Eldredge 2009, 
Chapter 7). The true test of the king — his power — ultimately lies in how he treats other people. Does 
he, as a father, make his family feel protected? “Spiritually, emotionally, financially, physically he is the 
one to bring peace and covering to his family” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 7) — the question is: will he?. 
Eldredge writes, “The posture of the heart in a mature man is reluctance to take the throne, but willing to 


do it on the behalf of others” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 7). 


Finally, the Sage appears with knowledge and experience “whose mission is now to counsel others” 
(Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). This is a time of communion with God rooted in humility and compassion 
in his counsel (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 8). The man is undeveloped and wounded at this stage “when he 
has been a fool most of his life, either in the form of refusal to take the journey, or a refusal to take note 
of the journey he has taken. That man made something other than maturity his aim — success, usually 


meaning pleasure, or safety, meaning the path of least resistance” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 8). 


Eldredge concludes with a call to be “intentional.” The masculine initiation, he argues, from Boy to 
Sage, is ultimately spiritual. All of life is designed to “awaken a man’s soul, draw him into contact with 
the masculine in himself, in other men, in the world, and in God, as Father” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 9). 
This comes through the proper reinterpretation of our lives and life experiences at every stage. He 
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writes, “At nearly every stage of our masculine journey, something in us needs to be dismantled and 
something needs to be healed. Often what needs to be dismantled is the false self, the poser, the 
approach to life we’ve created to secure ourselves from the world. What typically needs to be healed are 


the fear and wounds beneath it, that fueled its’s construct” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 9). 


This literature review regarding fatherhood supports the thesis of this project by outlining the 
necessity of fatherhood for a flourishing society, the importance of fathers in the lives of their children, 
providing descriptions of effective or generative fathers, and finally, showing the importance of fathers 


themselves being fathered by God in order to be effective and generative fathers. 


Spiritual Formation 


We now turn our attention to the concept of spiritual formation to gain an understanding how this 
effects men personally and in their role as a father by first looking at their position as a son. The thesis of 
this project centers on the need for spiritual formation in men in order to be effective fathers to their 
children. Dallas Willard presents us with a reliable pattern for the spiritual formation using the acronym 
VIM - vision, intention, means. The vision refers to living in the kingdom of God which is “the range of 
God’s effective will, where what God wants done is done” (Willard 2012, 86). Intention refers to our 
desire to live in this kingdom and “obey the precise example and teaching of Jesus. This is the form that 
trust in him takes” more than simply believing things about him (Willard 2012, 87). This involves a 
decision to carry through on our intention (Willard 2012, 88). The means refers to the way our inner 
being is changed substantially to be like Christ — pervasively characterized by his thoughts, feelings, 
habits and relationship with the Father (Willard 2012, 90). The habits of study, meditation, prayer, and 
other disciplines train our thinking “off the spot” so we can respond automatically when we are “on the 
spot.” This requires and enables a transformation of the entire human being — thought, feeling, will, 
body, social context, and soul. These categories of vision, intention and means are also echoed 


throughout the literature on spiritual formation, validating it as a reliable pattern for us to consider. 
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Willard concludes, 


“The renovation of the heart in Christlikeness — that is, in humanity as God always 
intended it — is not something that concerns the heart (spirit, will) alone. The heart cannot 
be renovated if the other aspects of the person remain in the grip of evil. ‘Willpower’ — 
even inspired willpower — is not the key to personal transformation. Rather, the will and 
character only progress in effectual well-being and well-doing as all other essential 
aspects of the person come into line with the intent of a will brought to newness of life 
‘from above’ by the Word and the Spirit. The path of the renovation of the heart is 
therefore one in which the revitalized will takes grace-provided measures to change the 
content of the thought life, the dominant feeling tones, what the body is ready to do, the 
prevailing social atmosphere, and the deep currents of the soul. These are all 
progressively transformed toward the character of Christ — or in Paul’s language, ‘putting 
off the old man and putting on the new man.’ And as it transpires, the individual or group 
more and more effectively acts for the good things they intend; and the will itself 
evermore broadens and deepens its devotion to good and the God of the good” (Willard 
2012, 253). 


Willard employs the image of a “renovation of the heart” for spiritual formation which he defines for 


the Christian as “the Spirit-driven process of forming the inner world of the human self in such a way that 


it becomes like the inner being of Christ himself” (Willard 2012, 21-22). He adds, “Spiritual formation 
in Christ is the process leading to that ideal end, and its result is love of God with all of the heart, soul, 
mind and strength, and the neighbor as oneself. The human self is then full integrated under God” 
(Willard 2012, 31). Similar definitions and explanations abound in spiritual formation literature. Scot 
McKnight asserts that spiritual formation is about relationship with God and others (McKnight 2004, 3). 
He writes, “A spiritually formed person loves God by following Jesus and loves others” (McKnight 
2004, vii). Richard Foster reminds us that “God is working, always working, to form us and conform us 
and transform us into the image of Christ” (Foster 2018, xv). Robert Mulholland defines it as “a process 
of being formed in the image of Christ for the sake of others” (Mulholland 2016, 16). He calls it “a 
journey into becoming persons of compassion, persons who forgive, persons who care deeply for others 
and the world, person who offer themselves to God to become agents of divine grace in the lives of 
others and their world — in brief, persons who love and serve as Jesus did” (Mulholland 2016, 32). Henri 
Nouwen speaks of “movements from the mind through the heart through prayer in its many forms that 
reunite us to God, each other and our truest selves” (Nouwen 2010, xvii) N.T. Wright emphasizes the 


formation of character as the goal and purpose for which we have been redeemed — “the transforming, 
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shaping, and marking of life and its habits” that “will generate the sort of behavior that rules might have 
pointed toward but which a ‘rule-keeping’ mentality can never achieve. And it will produce the sort of 
life which will in fact be true to itself — through the ‘self? to which it will at last be true is the redeemed 
self, the transformed self, not merely the ‘discovered’ self of popular thought” (Wright 2010, 7). Wright 
concludes, “It’s about God and God’s kingdom, and your discovery of a genuine human existence by the 
paradoxical route the route God himself took in Jesus Christ! — of giving yourself away, of generous 
love which constantly refuses to take center stage” (Wright 2010, 70). 

For Willard, our intention or longing for change means repentance or a change from within. The 
vision of the kingdom of God is “sufficient to impart a vivid realization of our terrible readiness to 
mistrust God and hurt others and ourselves as we take things into our own hands. This sharp, 
heartbreaking realization of our condition silences all argument and hair-splitting rationalization. It 
makes us simultaneously recoil from God, because we realize he also sees us for what we are, and yet we 
reach out for help and refuge in him” (Willard 2012 , 227). Thus, the vision moves us to the intention or 
desire for change. He writes, “Now the simplicity of spiritual formation lies in its intention. Its aim is to 
bring every element in our being, working from inside out, into harmony with the will of God and the 
kingdom of God. This is the simple focus. We must keep it constantly before us and not be distracted by 
other things, no matter how good they appear” (Willard 2012, 93). It is a desire to be formed into the 
image of God through interactive relationship with God. James Bryan Smith identifies this intention 
through penetrating questions: “Would you like to have abiding peace, a heart that is filled with 
love...the kind of faith that sees everything — even your failures and losses — in light of God’s 
governance for good...to have the kind of hope that endures even in discouraging circumstances” (Smith 
2009, 19). Or to be like someone described in the Sermon on the Mount who loves their enemies and 
never worries (Smith 2009, 19). N.T. Wright argues that humans are “called, in and through Jesus 
Christ, to become what they were always meant to be (Wright 2010, 89) or “genuine human beings at 
last” (Wright 2010, 87). Because God’s kingdom has already come and is yet still promised in the 


future, “those who follow Jesus can begin to practice in the present, the habits of heart and life which 
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correspond to the way things are in God’s kingdom — the way they will be eventually, yes, but also the 
way they already are because Jesus is here” (Wright 2010, 105). Richard Foster focuses on the reality 
that we long for abilities beyond ourselves to face the demands of everyday life patiently and wisely 
(Foster 2018, xii). “We genuinely want to be free of all anger and bitterness and strive. We desire to 
possess unadulterated goodness that will enable us to defeat evil whenever and wherever it appears. We 
long for the deep character formation that can free us from all boasting and arrogance, all narcissism and 
conceit” (Foster 2018, xii). Robert Mulholland refers to the ‘image of Christ’ as it is presented in the 
New Testament as “the fulfillment of the deepest dynamics of our being” (Mulholland 2016, 41) that 
“brings cleansing, healing, restoration, renewal, transformation and wholeness into the unclean, diseased 
broken, imprisoned, dead incompleteness of our lives. It brings compassion to places of indifference, 
forgiveness to places of resentment, kindness to places of coldness, openness in place of protective 
defensiveness or manipulation, a life lived for God and not for self (Mulholland 2016, 42). Adele 
Ahlberg Calhoun beautifully interprets this intention as “recovering your life” that “comes from 
partnering with the Trinity for change....We simply desire. We bring our ache for change, our longing 
for belonging, our desperation to make a difference. Then we keep company with Jesus by making a 
space for him through a spiritual discipline. Our part is to bring ourselves lovingly and obediently to 
God. God then works within us doing what he alone can do” (Ahlberg Calhoun 2005, 19). Her take on 
desire proves informative and helpful: 

Jesus never attempts to shut down people’s longings; nor does he ask people to 

transcend their longings as some religions do. He knew human desire to be an incurable 

black hole of opportunity...Jesus doesn’t grant requests like a genie in a bottle. He works 

with people, allowing their desires to draw him into core conversations of life. For Jesus, 

requests for water, healing, rest, vindication, approval, status and so on all engage soul 

hungers. Misguided, self-destructive, true or addictive desperations and desires opened 

doors to relationships (Calhoun 2005, 16). 
Nouwen writes of a “well-formed heart to guide a well-formed life” (Nouwen 2010, xviii). This is a life 
“in which we move away from our fears, compulsions, resentments, and sorrows, to serve with joy and 


courage in the world, even when this leads us to places we would rather not go. Spiritual formation helps 


us see the face of God in the midst of a hardened world and in our very own heart” (Nouwen 2010, xxix). 
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By means, Willard deals with the question of how this vision and intention become reality in our lives 
— the answer Willard gives and other writers echo is that it does not happen through our own will power 
alone (apart from God’s grace) but through the practice of spiritual disciplines that train us “off the spot” 
for good responses “on the spot.” It is something we cannot do by ourselves; but it is something God 
will not do without us. This process requires our effort but does not depend completely on our us. 
Willard asserts, “Everyone must be active in the process of their salvation and transformation to 
Christlikeness. This is an inescapable fact. But the initiative in the process is always God’s, and we 
would in fact do nothing without his initiative” (Willard 2012, 82). But not only is it initiated through 
God’s grace but constantly directed an upheld by God’s grace (Willard 2012, 85). This is the point of 
one of Willard’s most quotable lines: “The greatest saints are not those who need less grace, but those 
who consume the most grace, who indeed are in the most need of grace — those who are saturated by 
grace in every dimension of their being. Grace to them is like breath” (Willard 2012, 94). Other writers 
echo this interaction between divine grace and human effort, between human will power and God’s 
power at work in our lives. James Bryan Smith boldly states, “We cannot simply change by saying, ‘I 
want to change.’” There are things we can change — our thoughts (our narratives about God, ourselves, 
and life) and how we practice (our spiritual disciplines) which will make change come naturally (Smith 
2009, 22-23). Smith acknowledges the central role of the Holy Spirit in the “triangle of transformation” 
that includes the mind, body, and social context. N.T. Wright uses the image of fruit — it is most 
certainly cultivated but it grows from within rather than being imposed from without (N.T. Wright 2010, 
206). The fruits of God’s Spirit are “both the gift of God and the result of the person of faith making 
conscious decisions to cultivate this way of life and these habits of heart and mind...we are trying to talk 
at the same time about ‘something God does’ and ‘something humans do” (Wright 2010, 197). 
Mulholland talks of spiritual formation as the “great reversal: from being the subject who controls all 
other things to being a person who is shaped by the presence, purpose, and power of God in all things” 
(Mulholland 2016, 33). But he does not mean to preclude doing with being, instead to assert “the biblical 


order of being and doing” (Mulholland). He writes “Being and doing are integrally related, to be sure, 
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but we have to have the order straight. Our doing flows out of our being. In spiritual formation the 
problem with being formed is that we have a strong tendency to think that if only we do the right things 
we will be the right kind of Christian, as though our doing would bring about our being” (Mulholland 
2016, 36). Ahlberg Calhoun refers to this tension when she writes, 

Keeping company with Jesus in the space between wanting to change and not being able 

to change through effort alone can be a difficult thing to do. Desiring God and not 

demanding an outcome keeps us in the risking place of waiting and longing. The truth is 

that we do not know how God intends to conform us to the image of his Son. God’s Spirit 

of truth may use our spiritual practice to reveal false self-conceptions and idols of our 

heart. Becoming aware of what is true and false about us is essential for spiritual growth, 

and it is not always comfortable. So when we find ourselves in the space between desire 

and demand, when we are waiting on God and nothing seems to be happening, we must 

remember this space is an opportunity. In the unfixables of our lives we are invited to 

keep company with Jesus and take a risk that God’s intentions toward us are good 

(Ahlberg Calhoun 2005, 19). 
Henri Nouwen captures the interplay of our work and God’s work when he writes, “Thus to live the 
spiritual life and let God’s presence fill us takes constant prayer, and to move from our illusions and 
isolation back to that place where God continues to form us in the likeness of Christ takes time and 
attention” (Nouwen 2010, xvii). Richard Foster acknowledges that “Will power will never succeed in 
dealing with deeply ingrained habits of sin” (Foster 2018, 5) but also that “the opposite of grace is works 
— not effort. We do indeed engage in practices — disciplines, if you will — but remember these practices 
earn us nothing in the economy of God. Nothing. Their only purpose us to place us before God (Foster 
2018, xv). Foster adds, “God invites us to participate in this process by means of interactive 


relationship” (Foster 2018, 15). He calls it the “path of disciplined grace” (Foster 2018, 7). “It is “grace” 


because it is free; it is ‘disciplined because there is something for us to do” (Foster 2018, 7-8). 


Willard argues and others seem unanimous in their agreement that spiritual disciplines constitute the 
means by which we participate in this process of spiritual formation. He writes, “A ‘spiritual life’ 
consists in that range of activities in which people cooperatively interact with God — and with the 
spiritual order deriving from God’s personality and action. And what is the result? A new overall 


quality of human existence with corresponding new powers” (Willard 2001, 67). These activities are 
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called disciplines “of mind and body purposefully undertaken, to bring our personality and total being 
into effective cooperation with the divine order” (Willard 2001, 68). These disciplines are rightly 
understood as “time-tested activities consciously undertaken by us as new men or new women to allow 
our spirit ever-increasing sway over our embodied selves. They help by assisting the ways of God’s 
kingdom to take the place of the habits of sin embedded in our bodies” (Willard 2001, 86). He 
concludes, 

A discipline for the spiritual life is nothing but an activity undertaken to bring us into 

more effective cooperation with Christ and his Kingdom. When we understand that grace 

(charis) is gift (charisma), we then see that to grow in grace is to grow in what is given to 

us of God and by God. The disciplines then are, in the clearest sense, a means to that 

grace and also those gifts. Spiritual disciplines, ‘exercises unto godliness,’ are only 

activities undertaken to make us capable of receiving more of his life and power without 

harm to ourselves or others (Willard 2001, 156). 
Willard identifies disciplines of abstinence and engagement (which are not exhaustive). Disciplines of 
abstinence exercised against our desires for convenience, comfort, security, reputation or fame are: 
solitude, silence, fasting, frugality, chastity, secrecy and sacrifice. Disciplines of engagement to 
counteract “sins of omission” and spur action are: study, worship, celebration, service, prayer, 
fellowship, confession, and submission (see Willard 2001, 161-185). These disciplines are designed to 
help us overcome the “simple readiness to do evil” — “to harm others or allow harm to come to others 
when conditions are ‘right’” (Willard 2001, 225). He concludes, 

The disciplines for the spiritual life are available, concrete activities designed to render 

bodily beings such as we ever more sensitive to and receptive of the Kingdom of Heaven 

brought to us in Christ, even while living in a world set against God. Lovingly practiced 

they join with grace to enable us matter-of-factly to ‘come boldly to the very throne of 

God and stay there to receive mercy and to find grace to help us in our times of need 

(Willard 2001, 252). 

This theme of the role of disciplines and the types of discipline are echoed throughout other writers 

on this subject. N.T. Wright refers to the “Virtuous Circle” as the reading of Scriptures, the sharing of 
stories, the following of examples, the experience of community and the practice of disciplines as 


essential in the formation of the character that he asserts is a fully flourishing human being (Wright 2010, 


260). Richard Foster speaks of the practice of the Disciplines as varied and creative as human 
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personality itself but refers to two distinct movements: 1) via negativa — which includes fasting, 
simplicity, solitude, submission and confession as life-giving ways of self-denial and letting go; and 2) 
via positive — which encompasses prayer, study, worship, guidance, celebration as life-giving ways of 
growth and affirmation (Foster 2018, xvi-xvii). He also speaks of inward disciplines (meditation, prayer, 
fasting, study), outward disciplines (simplicity, solitude, submission, service), and corporate disciplines 
(confession, worship, guidance, celebration) (Foster 2018, 11). Mulholland refers to Paul’s injunction in 
Philippians 2:12-13 to live in the tension of working out our salvation with “fear and trembling” while 
trusting that God is, at the same time, at work in us. He writes, “A genuine spiritual discipline is a 
discipline of loving obedience offered to God with no strings attached. We put no conditions on it. We 
put no time limits on it. We add no expectation of how we want God to change us through it. We simply 
offer the discipline to God and keep on offering it for as long as God wants us to keep on” (Mulholland 
2016, 152). He identifies the “classical spiritual disciplines” - prayer, Bible reading, worship, study, 
fasting, retreat, daily office in their personal and corporate dimensions — act as “guardrails that keep the 
vehicle of our being on the road that leads through the stages of the life journey” (Mulholland 2016, 90- 
91). Nouwen focuses primarily on prayer as central to all discipline — and especially contemplative 
prayer that includes other practices with it. He writes, “Without the discipline of prayer the world retains 
its illusions” (Nouwen 2010, 26). He adds, “When we turn our hearts to God in prayer, we will not only 
see ourselves as loved by God, but see other people in the light of God’s great love. The heart of God is 
not only the place where we find our true selves, but also the place where we find men, women and 
children of all times and places and discover that they, too, are our brothers and sisters, loved uniquely 
and completely as we are loved” (Nouwen 2010, 26). For Nouwen, prayer enables us to move from 
sorrow to joy, resentment to gratitude, and fear to love (see Nouwen 2010 chapters 3-5). Additionally, 
prayer is essential in moving from exclusion to inclusion and from denying death to befriending it (see 


Nouwen 2010 chapters 7-8). 
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For the purposes of this project, special note should be made of Willard’s emphasis on the social 
dimension of spiritual formation that finds resonance among other thinkers. The family as the “circle of 
sufficiency” demands particular note in regard to this project. Willard identifies this “circle of 
sufficiency as a vital part of the natural created condition of humanity (Willard 2012, 179-180). He 
asserts, “every human circle is doomed to dissolution if it is not caught up in the life of the only 
genuinely self-sufficient circle of sufficiency, that of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. For that circle is 
the only one that is truly and totally self-sufficient. And all the broken circles must ultimately find their 
healing there, if anywhere” (Willard 2012, 180). The parent-child relationship serves as the perfect 
illustration of such a circle of sufficiency and the place of most lasting and deepest wounds given and 
received (Willard 2012, 180). The two basic forms of evil in relation to others involve assault on one 
hand or withdrawal on the other — and both of these primarily involve our relations to those closest to us 
and most effected by who we are and what we do (Willard 2012, 182). One could argue that the family 
is the place we were designed to learn to be loved and to love. Post-fall, this becomes a broken circle of 
sufficiency that cannot fully fulfill its design but can become a powerfully redemptive community 
(Willard 2012, 190). Thus, unhealthy or broken marriages ultimately have a profound negative effect on 
children — particularly in regard to their own spiritual formation (Willard 2012, 191). Willard writes, 

The only hope for survival is to become hardened. This amounts to a constant posture of 

withdrawal, even from oneself. It is a defensive posture, which incidentally, makes attack 

(on others and oneself) easy and inevitable. Hardened, lonely little souls, ready for 

addiction, aggressions, isolation, self-destructive behavior, and for some, even extreme 

violence, go out to mingle their madness with one another in nightmarish school grounds 

and ‘communities.’ They turn to their bodies for self-gratification or to control others or 

for isolation and self-destruction (Willard 2012, 192). 
These children then grown up and take their ‘baggage’ into society, work, and families that no shallow 
solutions apply. Willard asserts the need to minister to marriage “‘to heal the open sore of social 
existence, there is no doubt we must start with the marriage relationship — or, more inclusively with how 


men and women are together in the world” (Willard 2012, 193). One can easily imply that this also 


extends to the parent-child relationships both in effect and intent. 
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Conclusion 


It is the argument of this paper and the purpose of this project that spiritual formation is the most 
important aspect of a man’s life — as a man, son, husband, and father. Who the man is determines what 
the man does and what the man does necessarily affects the human beings in closest relationship with 
him. As a father, the man’s central role is the spiritual formation of his own children which is predicated 
on the quality of his own spiritual formation. Thus, in order for a man to flourish as a father he must first 
flourish as a human being. He must cultivate the vision, nourish his intention, and pursue the means to 
make him a person with a “well-kept heart” in whose soul “is properly ordered under God and in 
harmony with reality” and who is “prepared and capable of responding to the situations of life in ways 
that are good and right” (Willard 2012, 199). As a father, this means one who not only seeks to impart 
these things but to provide a model to imitate for his sons and daughters. For the man and his family, 
“the renovation of the heart, putting on the character of Christ, is the unfailing key. It will provide for 
human life all the blessing that money, talent, education, and good fortune in this world cannot begin to 
supply, and will strongly anticipate, within this present life, a glorious entry in the full presence of God” 
(Willard 2012, 251). Ultimately, the vision, intention, and means point to and serve the purpose of 
strengthening the inner being through the power of God’s Spirit, so that Christ may dwell in one’s heart 
through faith, so they might be rooted and grounded in love, so that they be able to comprehend the 


incomprehensible love of God, so that we may be filled to the very fullness of God (Ephesians 3:14-21). 
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CHAPTER 4 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Introduction 


This project consists of two main elements: a six-week training workshop designed to produce a 
personalized notebook as a tool for the spiritual discipline of prayer modeled after the Lord’s Prayer and 


a post-class survey. 


Project Overview 


This project combines my own personal spiritual journey as a man, husband and father with a passion 
for helping young men grow spiritually as men, husbands and fathers. I have served in youth ministry for 
over thirty years, been a father for twenty-three of those years, and now pastor a church with many young 
men who are fathers or soon-to-be fathers. The question behind this project centers on how can we help 
young men in their role as fathers become more well-formed spiritually in order to lead the spiritual 
formation of their own children? Teaching men to pray utilizing the Lord’s Prayer as a model and 
helping them develop a tool to assist them in this serves as the answer. In my own experience, I have 
developed the tangible tool of a notebook divided into sections appropriate to the different petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer. This notebook serves as both reminder and record of things I want to pray and things 
for which I have prayed. This tool has served to motivate me to pray, educate me in prayer, and to be 


thoughtful in intentional in my prayers for myself, my wife, and my children. 


Part One: Training and Developing the Tool 


The Participants 


Participants were invited to the class through private invitation and public announcements in our 


church’s communication materials (i.e. bulletins, newsletters, announcements, emails, etc.) Participants 
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were asked to contact me with their desire to participate in order to provide adequate resources. The 
response proved to be more than anticipated so adjustments were made in order to accommodate more 
participants. Most of the men are older than twenty-five and younger than forty. However, several men 
under twenty-five participated and a few over forty — including grandfathers — asked to attend as well. 
Since they were members of the Church that has supported my studies, I felt it right to include them. In 
the course of the study, they added some very valuable insights and contributed to our group in a positive 


way. 


The Training 


A written curriculum was developed for the six-week training course. The curriculum utilized the 
outline of Teaching for Reconciliation — Hook, Book, Look, Took — for each session. Sessions began 
with a video, picture, story or question designed to provoke thought around the topic of the day. Each 
week, the idea of spiritual formation was reiterated in order to emphasize the point and purpose of the 
project by repetition. Significant time was spent in discussion around the particular petition being 
studied each week. Other passages of Scripture were studied to give added insight and begin training the 
men to learn to turn Scripture passages into prayer. PowerPoint and white boards were used for this part 
of the presentation. After the study of the petition, attention turned to relevant aspects of fatherhood and 
spiritual formation from the literature review. Time was given each week for participants to organize 
their notebooks and reflect on insights they gained from the session. PowerPoint and hand-outs were 
utilized for this portion of the workshop. Each week, five passages of Scripture were assigned for 
meditation and prayer. Additional homework assignments were given on a weekly basis to encourage 
further reflection. The trainings were conducted in a comfortable atmosphere set up to be conducive to 


interaction. Teaching was question and answer discussion style with periods of directed teaching. 


Part 2: Post-Training Survey 


After consultation with Dr. Bryan Auday of Gordon-Conwell seminary, I decided to utilize a post-test 
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only design for the survey. Upon completion of the training workshops, the men were asked to complete 
a survey assessing: (see appendix) 
- the effectiveness of this training in transforming their understanding of God, particularly as 


Father. 


- the effectiveness of this training in transforming their understanding of their role as father. 

- the effectiveness of this training in transforming their understanding of the importance of spiritual 

formation. 

- the effectiveness of this training in transforming their understanding of prayer, particularly the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

- the effectiveness of this training in transforming their relationship with God the Father. 

- the effectiveness of this training in making them more confident in the spiritual discipline of 
prayer. 

- the effectiveness of this training in making them more confident in their own spiritual formation. 

- how this training equipped them to grow in their relationship with God the Father and be 
spiritually formed through the spiritual discipline of prayer. 

- how this training equipped them to help them in fostering the healthy spiritual formation of their 
children. 

Participants were also asked about what was most impactful and potentially change-producing 
regarding this training. They were also given an opportunity to recommend suggestions for improving 
the training. 

Results of the survey were collected. Dr. Bryan Auday analyzed the data and produced a report 
of those results for me. 

The Curriculum 
In the following pages I will map out a curriculum based on the spiritual training project I 


conducted. I will use directive language rather than descriptive language in order to help others who may 
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be interested in leading a spiritual training utilizing this curriculum. It is important for anyone using this 
curriculum to understand this project has been informed by years of personal practice in the spiritual 
discipline of prayer utilizing the Lord’s Prayer. In order to effectively lead a group of men through this 
curriculum, a leader should diligently prepare for each session by studying the material and biblical 
passages along with completing the homework assignments before teaching the training. Additionally, a 
brief overview may be helpful - in each lesson, I attempted to do four things based on my experience and 
study of teaching: 

1) connect with the group through a thought-provoking question, video clip or exercise, 

2) engage the group with the particular petition at hand and a particular passage of Scripture, 

3) provide practical insights gained from the literature review, give the group time to work on 
their “Lord’s Prayer notebook.” 

4) give them practical homework assignments that encouraged self-reflection and additional study 
of Scripture. 
Finally, along with the introduction and main point of each week’s lesson, I will indicate the materials 
you will need for that particular week. Each week it is important to have a classroom with ample white 
board space, multiple markers, and audio-visual capabilities for slide presentations and playing video 
clips. 

Week 1 


Fatherhood & Spiritual Formation 
The father’s own spiritual formation is the primary father-work for the spiritual formation of children. 


Preparation and Needs: 

- PowerPoint Presentation — see appendix for examples that can be used. 

- Prepare Genogram Handouts — see appendix. 

- Small notebooks for the men. I used Five Star Spiral 5.5” x 3.5” Fat Lil’ Pocket Notebook with 
200 sheets of college ruled paper. 

- Before the lesson starts, make sure everyone has a notebook and a handout. 


Introduce yourself to the group and give them a brief overview of what the next six meetings will 


entail. Show a clip from the move “Parenthood” starring Steve Martin (you can find it on YouTube 
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https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=0t6IIdmOIOQ) that portrays an elder father and his grown son (Steve 





Martin) discussing his brother’s drug addiction and their success as fathers. Steve Martin, in an effort to 
console his grieving father, asks “Who’s the shitty dad?” and then lists the struggles of his own children. 
After the clip, write on a white board “What makes for a good dad?” and next to it “What makes for a 
bad dad?” Ask the mean to give words to answer each question respectively and write them on the 
board. Then ask the men what they think is the difference between the good dads and the bad dads and 
list the them. Point out how what a father does is ultimately conditioned by who a father is. Rhetorically ask 
them which dad they would rather have and which dad they would rather be. Emphasize the main point you 
want to argue that who I am as a father depends largely on who I am in relationship with God as father. 
Invite the men to open their bibles to Luke 15:11-32 and them read silently. Ask the men to compare 

and contrast the two brothers as they read. After they finish reading, divide the white board into three 
columns. Write “younger son” as the header for the column on your left as you face the board. Write 
“older son” for the header of the column on the right. Write “the father” as the header for the middle 
column. Leave room under each to write words the men supply. Ask for descriptions of the younger 
and older son, writing down words and insights provided. Summarize these descriptions. The younger 
son is a “self-absorbed rebel” and the older son is a “self-righteous performer.” Ask the men to identify 
differences and similarities in the brothers’ attitudes and behavior. Point out both sons: 

- share the same nature and nurture (if not the same experience of it) 

- question the father’s love for them 

- distance themselves from their father (the younger physically and the older emotionally) 

- break their father’s heart. 
Also highlight the fact that the younger son returns home but the older son refuses to go in. The main 
difference boils down to repentance. Then ask the men to describe the father, writing words on the 
board. (Resist the urge to speculate beyond what the text tells us — i.e. what the father may have done to 
make the son angry.) Highlight (by writing on the board in a different color marker) that the father 


generously gives to both sons, goes out to both sons, and pays the cost of both sons’ decisions. Ask the 
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men, rhetorically, if they would like to have this kind of father and if they would like to be this kind of 
father. Then point out Jesus reveals God as this kind of Father to us. 

Transition to the next part of this training, by providing an explanation of spiritual formation. Using 
prepared slides to communicate what spiritual formation is utilizing Dallas Willards formula of vision, 
intention, and means. Explain spiritual formation as how we develop to process what is going on inside 
of us — our feelings, desires, and thoughts — in light of what is going on outside of us — the relationships, 
events, and circumstances of our lives. Spiritual formation is not an option as we have been, are being, and 
will be spiritually formed. The goal of Christian spiritual is to be spiritually well-formed. Share this definition 
of a spiritually well-formed person on a projected slide: “A spiritually well-formed person in response to 
God’s love for them in Jesus loves God by learning to follow Jesus and love others well.” Explain that a 
spiritually well-formed person is well prepared to be a good father who helps raise his children in a spiritually 
healthy and mature way. Thus, the most important job of a father is not his children’s spiritual formation but 
his own. 

Present Dallas Willard’s of Vision, Intention, and Means from “The Renovation of the Heart.” 

Willard uses the image of an athlete or performer who performs successfully “on the spot” because of the 
time spent in training when they were “off the spot.” He offers 3 elements essential to this process: 

Vision — a picture of who we want to become — like Christ — love God & others 

Intention — the desire to do what is necessary in order to live into that vision 

Means — disciplines and habits that form our inner being — study, prayer, etc. 
The goal of formation is that we learn to respond well (rather than react) when the need arises. We are 
prepared to respond “on the spot” because of the time and effort spent “off the spot” training our hearts, 
minds, souls, and bodies for moments when challenged to react. 

At this point, introduce the Lord’s Prayer as an important means to healthy spiritual formation. 
Utilize a series of previously prepared slides. Convey to the men that the Lord’s Prayer is the prayer 
Jesus taught us, showing us what we can say to God, about God, to ourselves and about ourselves. 


Explain the purpose of this training exercise is to train them to use the Lord’s Prayer as a model for 
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developing an intentional and disciplined means for their own spiritual formation. Include on the slides 

the following quote from Dallas Willard: 
The renovation of the heart, putting on the character of Christ, is the unfailing key. It will 
provide for human life all the blessing that money, talent, education, and good fortune in 
this world cannot begin to supply, and will strongly anticipate, within this present life, a 
glorious entry in the full presence of God (Willard 2012, 253). 

For homework, introduce the genogram. Review the provided handout with them. The 

genogram is essentially a family tree that provides a map not only of our biological or legal 

family of origin but also of our relationships. We can see it as our own relational model of how 

we learned to relate as we do from the relationships we observed and that have affected us 


throughout our lives. (For a good introduction and explanation of the Genogram see 


https://familytherapybasics.com/blog/2016/11/26/family-of-origin-exploration-for-the-therapist- 





create-your-genogram.) Ask the men to complete the genogram and give them the opportunity to 





meet with them to discuss what they learned. Pray for the men (and you) to know the love of the 
Father who gives, goes and pays the cost for us. Pray for them as they experience of doing the 


genogram. 


Week 2 — Father 
Relationship and Identity 
We have a good Father who love us who wants to father us. 


Preparation and Needs: 

- Lion King clip cued - https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=yGQnGQzlAmA). 

- PowerPoint Presentation — see examples in appendix that can be used. 

- Handout — print John Eldredge “Being Fathered by God” on one side and the instructions for 
Praying Bible passages along with the first set of passages (see appendix). 





Show the men a clip of from “The Lion King” (original cartoon version found at 


https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=yGQnGQOzlAmA). In this scene, Simba is estranged from the pride. 





His uncle Scar blames Simba for the death of Simba’s father, Mufasa. Scar, the real murderer, exploits 
the pride lands in the absence of the true king. Gnala, his childhood friend, finds Simba to beg him to 


return and assume his rightful throne. Rafiki, the baboon sage, arrives and leads him to the river where 


Simba has a vision of his father. Mufasa tells Simba, “You have forgotten me and so you have forgotten 
who you are. Remember who you are.” Ask the men to reflect on the scene, noting on a white board the 
different things that stuck out to them. 

Next, utilizing prepared slides, lead them through a discussion on adolescence, identity and father- 
son relationships based on insights from Chap Clark’s Hurt. On one slide identify the two most 
important questions facing adolescents — identity and interdependence. Questions of identity center on 
who I am and what makes me significant. Questions of interdependence revolve around who I belong 
to and where I fit in. On a separate slide, quote Chap Clark: 

“Adolescence, then, is a psychosocial, independent search for a unique identity or 
separateness, with the end goals being a certain knowledge of who one is in relation to 
others, a willingness to take responsibility for who one is becoming, and a realized 
commitment to live with others in community.” (Clark 2004, 28) 


On the white board write these two questions side by side with a divider: 


1) What were the significant voices that told you who you were when you were an adolescent? 
2. What were the significant places you wanted to belong when you were an adolescent? 


List the men’s answers. Invite them to quietly reflect and encourage them to verbally express how this 
continues to affect their understanding of their own identity and relationships. 

Briefly review the definition of spiritual formation, the importance fo the father’s spiritual 
formation in the life of their child, and Dallas Willards VIM paradigm for spiritual formation. This can 
be done through projected slides. Prepare the group for a deep dive into the Lord’s Prayer over the next 
five weeks. Using prepared slides, explain how we will seek to utilize the Lord’s Prayer as a model of 
how we interact with God. The Lord’s Prayer provides us with not only an order but categories to help 
us form our prayers in an intentional and thoughtful way. Thus, in this prayer Jesus not only teaches us 
how to pray but forms us in spiritually healthy ways of praying. Include this quote from Dallas Willard: 

It is a prayer that teaches us to pray. It is a foundation of the praying life: its introduction 
and its continuing basis. It is an enduring framework for all praying. You only move 
beyond it provided you stay within it. It is the necessary bass in the great symphony of 
prayer. It is a powerful lens through which one constantly sees the world as God himself 


sees it (Willard 2009, 269). 


Write “Our Father who in the heavens, Hallowed be Your Name” on the white board and ask what 
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comes to their minds with each word. Jot those words on the board. Discuss the significance of each 
word and phrase as well as the overall petition. Encourage conversation and discussion by adding 
questions and connecting insights. Points of particular emphasis should include: 


- Our — This is third person plural and thus includes other people. God is not just my Father or 


your Father, He is our Father. This places us as fellows among other human beings created in the image of 


God. We are thick in an atmosphere of relationships. 

- Father — Every time Jesus prays, He prays “Father” — except the “Cry of Dereliction.” Mark 
preserves the Aramaic and familial “Abba.” Michael Lamb, a father researcher identifies three 
components of fathering — interaction (direct contact), availability, and responsibility (Parke1996, 51). 


Calling God Father speaks of His involvement, availability and the responsibility He takes for us. 


- in the heavens — the Hebrew conception of the heavens indicates we are praying to a God who is 


always and everywhere present. 

- Hallowed be Your Name — could be translated “holy is Your name”. Holiness 
speaks of God’s goodness, power and love. His Name represents who He is — His character and nature. 

With this exercise completed, ask the men “what are we doing at the beginning of the 

Prayer?” and elicit their feedback. Summarize by indicating that this first petition 
serves as the beginning of the Prayer where we seek God’s presence by reminding us 
who God is and who we are in relationship with Him. God is both infinite and intimate, good and 
loving. We are sons and daughters of God with the right to call God “Abba!” The first thing we can say 
to God is that He is a good and loving Father. The first thing we say about ourselves is that we are 
children of a good Father. Include this quote from Willard: 

Only a vivid assurance of God’s greatness and goodness can lay a foundation for the life 

of prayer, and such an assurance will certainly express itself in praise.” (Willard 2009, 

Chapter 7). 
And this from George MacDonald: 

The hardest gladdest thing in the world is, to cry ‘Father!’ from a full heart...Because we 


are his children, we must become his sons and daughters. Nothing will satisfy him, or do 
for us, but that we be one with our father! What else could serve! How else should life 
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ever be a good! Because we are the sons of God, we must become the sons of God 
(MacDonald, Series 2 — “Abba Father). 


On a prepared slide, teach the men that Jesus’ identity is affirmed by the Father two times in Scripture, 
quoting the statements on a slide. These two events are His baptism in Matthew 3 and the transfiguration 
in Matthew 9. Include another slide indicating the different people and places His identity was 
questioned: His temptation, the disciples, the religious leaders, the political rulers, at the cross by the 
crowd, the soldiers and the thieves. Point out that the Father affirmed His love and Jesus’ identity at the 
beginning and near the end of His life. Explain that if Jesus needed to be reminded who He was and who 
His Father was, then certainly we need it as well. 

On another prepared slide, quote John 1:12-13 regarding Jesus’ mission. 

Yet to all who did receive him, to those who believed in his name, he gave the right to 

become children of God—children born not of natural descent, nor of human decision or a 

husband’s will, but born of God. 
Explain that Jesus’ mission was to make us sons and daughters of God. When we pray “Our Father” we 
are simply telling God the truth about Him and the truth about us. Remind them this came at great cost to 
God but no cost to us. 


Turning from the biblical study, introduce the men to the concept of being “fathered by God” 





utilizing the work of John Eldredge in Fathered by God: Learning What Your Dad Could Never Teach 
You. Instruct them to look at the handout provided. On prepared slides have these quotes that address 
our need to be fathered by God: 

...[we are] “unfinished men...unable to truly live as men in whatever life throws at us. 

And unable to pass on to our sons and daughters what they need to become whole and 

holy men and women themselves (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). 
And then: 

We aren’t meant to figure out life on our own. God wants to father us. The truth is, he 

has been fathering us for a long time — we just haven’t had the eyes to see it. He wants to 

father us much more intimately, but we have to be in a posture to receive it (Eldredge 

2009, Chapter 1). 


Explain that when God fathers us we are better able to interpret life’s trials and turmoil, mistakes and 


misunderstandings in relationship with God. We learn that God, as Father, is: “taking us through 
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something in order to strengthen us, or heal us, or dismantle some unholy thing in us. In other words, 
initiate us — a distinctly masculine venture” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). Share that quote on a slide with 
participants. 

Then on one slide and with a handout, present what Eldredge identifies as the six stages of a 
man’s journey in life. These are distinct stages but they overlap in different ways, times and seasons of a 
man’s life (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). Each stage flows from a search for validation and question of 
whether a man has what it takes. This search reveals a deeper need to know we are “prized, delighted in, 
that [we are] the beloved son. Our need for a father’s love” (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 1). Walk through 
the six stages listed on the slide and the information in the handout. Include these two quotes on separate 
slides: 

The boy knows God as Father, the cowboy knows God as the One who initiates, the 

watrior knows God as the King he serves, the lover knows God as his intimate One, and 

the king knows God as a trusted friend. The sage has deep communion with God. John 

Eldredge (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 8). 

And, 

He will have them share in his being and nature — strong wherein he is cares for strength; tender 
and gracious as he is tender and gracious; angry as and where he is angry. Even in the small matter of 
power, he will have them able to do whatever His Son Jesus could do on the earth, whose life was the life 
of the perfect man, whose works were those of perfected humanity....when we come to think with him, 
when the mind of the son is as the mind of the father, the action of the son the same as that of the father, 
then is the son of the father, then are we the sons of God. None but a child could become a son; the idea 
is, a Spiritual coming of age; only when the child is a man is he really and fully a son (George 
MacDonald (Eldredge 2009, Chapter 2). 

Instruct the men to take the notebooks provided and divide them into five separate 
sections. On the first page have them write “Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed Be Your Name”. 
On the back of that page ask them to reflect on what they have heard and write down thoughts and 
insights to help guide them in praying this part of the Lord’s Prayer. After it appears most of the men 
have stopped writing, go over their homework assignment on the back of the handout with John 
Eldredge’s six stages of the masculine journey. Encourage read one of the passages provided daily, 


meditate on it and turn it into a guide for praying this part of the Lord’s Prayer. Give them examples of 


ways this may be done: bullet points, paraphrase, phrases, etc. In closing, include this quote from 
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Richard Foster on a slide: 


The key to this home, this heart of God is prayer. Perhaps you have never prayed 
before except in anguish or terror. It may be that the only time the Divine Name has been 
on your lips has been in angry expletives. Never mind. I am here to tell you that the 
Father’s heart is open wide — you are welcome to come in. 

Perhaps you do not believe in prayer. You may have tried to pray and were 
profoundly disappointed...and disillusioned. You seem to have little faith, or none. It 
does not matter. The Father’s heart is open wide — you are welcome to come in. 

Perhaps you are bruised and broken by the pressures of life. Others have wronged 
you, and you feel scarred for life. You have old, painful memories that have never 
been healed. You avoid prayer because you feel too distant, too unworthy, too defiled. 

Do not despair. The Father’s heart is opened wide — you are welcome to come in. 

Perhaps you have prayed for many years, but the words have grown brittle and cold. 
Little ever happens anymore. God seems remote and inaccessible. Listen to me. The 
Father’s heart is open wide — you are welcome to come in. 

Perhaps prayer is the delight to your life. You have lived in the divine milieu for a long 
time and can attest to its goodness. But you long for more: more power, more love, more of 
God in your life. Believe me. The Father’s heart is open wide — you too are welcome to 
come higher up and deeper in” (Foster 1992, 2). 


Week 3 — Kingdom Come 
Priorities 
Our Father wills our best because He loves us; desiring our Father’s best is our way of loving Him. 


Preparation and Needs: 

- Slide presentation prepared — see examples in appendix that can be used. 

- Handout of Generative Fathering on one side and next weeks assigned biblical passages on the 
other. 

- Make sure everyone has notebook and handout. 

Begin this session with a prepared slide with this question — “What will you/do you want most for 
your children — a. achieving at a high level; b. being happy; c. being a caring person?” Ask them to rank 
the three choices provided. Allow for discussion and then ask them how most parents would answer this 
question. Then ask them how their children, if old enough, would respond in regard to themselves. 
Finally, discuss with them how they think their children would answer this question for them — i.e. what 
would the children say their parents wanted most for them. 

After some discussion, share with them the results of a study by Harvard’s Education department 


entitled, “The Children We Mean to Raise: The Real Message of Adults are Sending about Values.” The 


writers surveyed over 10,000 students from 33 schools from various regions of the United States. 48% of 
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the students ranked achievement as their highest priority; 30% ranked happiness first; and only 22% 
placed being a caring person at the top of their list. When asked to rank their parents’ priorities 54% 
responded with achievement; 27% said happiness; and only 19% listed caring as the highest priority. 
(Harvard , 7-8). The researchers pointed out the difference between parents espoused values and lived or 
communicated values. Follow this by asking the men to think about these three questions: 1) What is 
really most important to me? 

2.) How do these values effect how I live? 


3) How do/will these value effect how I do/will raise my children?° 


Transition the discussion to today’s topic with a brief review of spiritual formation and the material 
from the previous week regarding the first petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
On the white board write, “Your Kingdom Come, Your Will Be Done.” Then ask the men to discuss the 
meaning of these words and phrases. Write their words and insight on the board. Discuss each word’s 
and phrase’s significance with particular attention to: 

- Your — takes the attention off of us and on the Father. The beginning of the prayer lifts our 
focus from ourselves to God. 

- Kingdom — a place where the will of the king has dominion; where the king’s will is done — 
obedience is rewarded and disobedience punished. So the Father’s kingdom is where the will of the 
Father is done; where things are as God desires them to be; where things that matter the most actually 
matter the most; and everything has its appropriate place of importance and priority. Romans 14:17 tells 
us that God’s kingdom consists of righteousness, peace and joy. List these on the board and provide 
these practical definitions: 

- righteousness is everything that makes for good, right, and true relationships. 

- peace refers to the highest human good. 


- joy describes the highest of human experiences. 





5. (Note: introductory material from The Children We Mean to Raise: The Real Messages Adults 
are Sending about Values — Making Caring Common Project: Harvard Graduate School of Education — 
downloaded from https://mcc.gse.harvard.edu/reports/children-mean-raise) 
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When we pray for God’s kingdom to come and will to be done, we are asking for His rule to be in effect 
in our own little world’s — home, school, office, playground; as well as everywhere in the world where 
darkness thrives - in individuals, families, societies and cultures. Quote the Jesus Storybook Bible 
translation on a slide — “Make everything in the world right again. And in our hearts, too. Do what is 
best — just like you do in heaven, And pleased do it down here, too” (Lloyd Jones 2007, 226). 

Explain to the men their sacred responsibility to pray for their families by teaching them about the 
family as a “circle of sufficiency” within the “Creation, Fall, Redemption, Restoration” paradigm. At 
the end of Genesis 2, God completes the Creation with human beings in a family — a man and woman. 
Every subsequent human being will come into the world through this relationship. This means we were 
created through, in and for relationships. The primary relationship being the family. It is the setting in 
which we learn to be loved and to love. The family is a “circle of sufficiency” mirroring the Trinity. 
Share this Dallas Willard quote regarding the “circle of sufficiency as a vital part of the natural created 
condition of humanity” (Willard 2012, 179-180). 

However, when sin enters the world in Genesis 3, every circle of sufficiency is damaged. The family, 
the most basic circle, becomes the place of the most lasting and the deepest wounds given and received. 
Quote Willard on a slide, 

Every human circle is doomed to dissolution if it is not caught up in the life of the only 
genuinely self-sufficient circle of sufficiency, that of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. For 
that circle is the only one that is truly and totally self-sufficient. And all the broken circles 
must ultimately find their healing there, if anywhere (Willard 2012, 180). 

The story of redemption shows us God’s desire to heal this broken circle. God stops at nothing to 
redeem God’s people and creation through the death and resurrection of Jesus. This redemption must and 
will affect our most basic relationships. The family then can be redeemed to become a picture of the 
kingdom of God pointing to God’s ultimate desire — the restoration of all things. 

Turn the discussion to asking how we can practically pray for God’s kingdom and will in our lives 
and the lives of our wives and children? After some discussion, instruct the men to open their bibles and 


read Mark 12:28-34. This passage tells us of a question asked to Him a few days before His crucifixion. 


In the midst of interrogation by various religious leaders, this young lawyer, with a fierce commitment to 
the Laws of God, asks Jesus about the greatest commandment. His question, overtly religious, serves as 

a human question regarding the highest priority of one’s life. Jesus’ answer centers on relationships — 

first with God and then with others. For our purposes, we will refer to our hearts as our emotions and 
feelings; our souls as our will and desires; our minds as our thoughts and imaginations; and our strength as 
our energy and effort. Jesus tells us the greatest commandment is to direct all of these faculties toward God. 
But He quickly follows with the instruction to direct these faculties towards others in the same way we do 
towards ourselves. This sums up God’s will for us. God’s kingdom is the place where everyone loves God 
completely, themselves correctly and others compassionately. God’s kingdom rules in the person who loves 
God and others in this way. This passage takes on added meaning when we realize Jesus is only days away 
from His crucifixion. The Apostle Paul describes Jesus’ death as the demonstration of God’s love for sinners 
(Romans 5:8). At the risk of anthropomorphizing (or attributing human characteristics to God), one could 
argue that in His death, Jesus reveals to us that God loves us with all His heart, soul, mind, and strength. In 
His death, Jesus also reveals that love is ultimately the self-sacrificial willing the good of another even at 
great cost to oneself. In His answer, Jesus is teaching us what a spiritually well-formed person does — in 
response to God’s love for them they love God with all their being and love others as they love themselves. 
Notice this involves how we process our internal world — emotions, desires, and thoughts — in light of our 
external world — relationships, events, and circumstances. This what God’s kingdom looks like in us and in 
our relationships. Using this passage as a way to pray for God’s kingdom to come and will to be done in our 
lives, we ask the Father to help us feel what He feels, desire what He desires, think what He thinks, pursue 
what He pursues, and to love what He loves because He loves us so much. 

Transition the discussion by asking who prays for their family members? The reality is outside of 
parents, perhaps some extended family, and possibly some friends no one does. Parents, and in our case, 
fathers, have the sacred duty of praying of their children. Raising their sons and daughters is also a 
sacred duty. God has chosen “Father” as the model of our relationship with Him. On slides and with the 


handout introduce the concept of “Generative Fathering” proposed by Allen Hawkins and David 
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Dollahite. Generativity is identified as the 7" of 8 developmental tasks in Erik Erickson’s model of 


human development (Hawkins 1997, ix). Include in the slides these quotes: 


Generative adults create, care for, and promote the development of others, from nurturing 
the growth of another person to shepherding the development of the broader community 
(Hawkins 1997, x). 

Many of us in the field of fatherhood studies have come to believe that asking one’s self 
the question, ‘Am I a good father?’ represents one of the most widespread and important 
acts of ethical self-reflection in me (Hawkins 1997, xi). 


Generative fathering is defined as fathering that meets the needs of children by working 
to create and maintain a developing ethical relationship with them (Dollahite 1998, 2). 


Generative fathering involves “forming and maintaining a healthy and loving relationship” 
between father and child (Hawkins 1997, 19). 


Explain “fatherwork” as the activity of sustained effort (Dollahite 1998, 1) based on the “conceptual ethic 
[of generativity] grounded in fathers’ personal desires and moral responsibility to strive to meet the 
needs of children that emerge from fundamental and universal challenges of the human condition, 
challenges such as dependency, scarcity, change, stress, perplexity, isolation and obligation” (Dollahite 
1998, 2). Review the following chart. 


Table 2. Dollahite and Hawkins Conceptual Ethic of Generative Fathering.adapted 











challenges of human needs of next generation generative desired results 
condition “fatherwork” 
infancy & dependency security & continuity ethical involved fathers 
vulnerability commitment 
& & secure children 
uncertainty presence 
early childhood & resources & stewardship responsible fathers 
scarcity opportunities 
provide & prepare 
necessities & aspirations 
confident children 






































play age & change attention development responsive fathers 
& 
accommodation care & adapt 

development & purposeful 

transformation children 
school age & stress relaxation & capabilities recreational playful fathers 
tension & demands cooperate & challenge joyful children 

adolescence & perplexity encouragement & spiritual faithful fathers 


apprehension & 
confusion 


meaning 


confirm & counsel 


peaceful children 





young adulthood & 
isolation 


aloneness & 
misunderstanding 


intimacy & empathy 


relational 


commune & comfort 


loving fathers 


caring children 








adulthood & obligation 


complexities & burdens 





wisdom & support 





mentoring 


consult & contribute 





generative fathers 


generative children 








Conclude this section with a slide of this quote: 


If a father believes that his children are spiritual beings with divine origin, purpose, and 
potential, rather than merely intelligent animals governed by genetic endowment, 
environmental forces, and fate, then he believes a power greater than himself is involved 
with his children. Religious beliefs encourage the view that human beings and family 
relationships are sacred, and therefore profoundly important and meaningful. If a father 
believes that the Creator of the universe cares profoundly about people and family 
relationships, then he will likely believe he should care, too. If a father believes that God 
has called fathers to care for, protect and provide for, and teach and bless their children, 
then fathering becomes sacred service for God, not just a social role. If a father believes 
that there is a loving God who will provide him divine assistance in his efforts to raise his 
child, then his faith can provide courage to overcome earthly challenges (Dollahite, 1998, 


7). 
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Present to the men via a slide, the urgent-important or Eisenhower matrix. 


Figure 1.Urgent and Important Matrix 








urgent not urgent 

important important 

urgent not urgent 
important not important 














Ask the men to think about what they would place in each quadrant, particular in regards to the 
following: 

- their own spiritual, emotional, social, and physical health? 

- their your wife and children? 

- their spiritual leadership of your family? 
Ask them to honestly assess which quadrant gets the most attention in their lives. Explain that 
fatherhood, like other things in life, is an issue of priorities and competing values. Effective fathering 
involves knowing, establishing, executing and evaluating our priorities. 

To conclude, instruct them to give the second section of their notebook the heading “Your Kingdom 

Come, Your Will be Done.” Instruct them turn Jesus’ “great commandment” into a prayer for 
themselves, their wife and their children. Instruct them to assign several pages for each member of their 


family. They can add friends, co-workers, business, church, etc. as they see fit. Also review the 
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homework for the coming week. Conclude the session with the prayer that we would learn to love what 


our Father loves because He loves us so much. 


Week 4 - Daily Bread 
Provision in the present. 
God desires to meet our real needs and satisfy our deepest desire in the present. 


Preparation and Needs: 

- Slide presentation — see appendix for examples. 

- Handout with Ken Canfield’s “7 Secrets of Highly Effective Fathers” on one side and next 
week’s assigned biblical passages on the other. 

- Make sure all the men receive the handout prior to the start of the session. 


Begin this lesson with picture of an altar. Ask the men what an altar is and what it symbolizes. 
Altars represent the human search for God and interaction with God. At an altar we give things to God 
and ask for things from God. Then show them a slide that presents the Lord’s Prayer as an altar that 


looks like this: 


Figure 2. Lord’s Prayer as an Altar. 


Lord’s Prayer as an Altar 


provision protection 
present future 
Father Spirit 


God’s kingdom God’s will 
above mine better than mine 
Our Abba! revere & adore 
God’s presence God’s praise 





Describe the Lord’s Prayer as a type of verbal altar through which we can organize our prayers 


thoughtfully and intentionally. The prayer gives us categories by which we can direct our attention. 


Briefly review our definition of spiritual formation, the purpose of the training, and the first two petitions 
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of the Lord’s Prayer. It is important to point out that we are moving into a different part of the prayer 
that deals directly with our daily lives. 

Write “give us this day our daily bread” on a white board. Ask what comes to mind when they hear 
these words and this phrase. Write these insights on the board. Encourage conversation by asking 
follow-up questions and connecting different insights. Give special attention and emphasis to the following: 

- the subtle change from the focus on God — “Your Kingdom” & “Your will” — to “us” and “our.” 

- the instruction to say “give us” which suggests a boldness and confidence in God’s love and 
desire to give to us what we need. This also suggests the active and passive aspects of the spiritual life — 
asking and receiving. 

- “us” and “our” reminds us of our interrelatedness with others. We cannot be oriented toward 
God and against people at the same time. 

- daily — refers to the basic and routine needs of life. 

- bread — refers to our most basic need and satisfaction. This recognizes God as the maker of 
stomachs and satisfaction. This also recognizes God as the ultimate provider of our needs. Bread also 
involves human thought, preparation, discipline and effort — planting, growing, harvesting, processing, 
baking, etc. Finally, we must recognize that post-fall, humanity is cursed to eat their bread through toil 
and sweat before returning to the ground they wrestled it from (Genesis 3:17-19) 

Lead them to Matthew 7:7-11 and explain the context of Jesus teaching His disciples about anxiety 
and judging others. Then ask what Jesus is teaching His disciples and us about prayer. Point out the 
emphasis on persistence. Notice Jesus refers to food — 1.e. everyday matters. And finally, emphasize 
how Jesus puts it in the context of our relationship with the Father. 

In order to help them understand this does not simply refer to physical bread, ask if they think Jesus 
is speaking only about physical bread? After discussion, instruct them to turn to Matthew 14:15-21 
where Jesus feeds the 5,000. Highlight v. 19 where Jesus takes the fish and loaves, blesses them, breaks 
the loves and gives them to His disciples. Next, direct them to Matthew 26:26-29, highlighting v. 26 


where Jesus takes the bread, blesses it, breaks it and gives it to His disciples as His body. Remind them 
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that Jesus calls Himself the “bread of life” in John 6:35. And finally, look at Jesus’ temptation in 


Matthew 4:1-3. The devil tempts Jesus with using His power to satisfy His physical hunger. Jesus 


answers with a quotation from Deuteronomy focusing on our greater hunger for spiritual bread which is 
the Word of God. 

Bringing the biblical study of this third petition to a close, highlight these major points: 

- this prayer concerns God’s caring provision for our needs and desires right now. 

- these needs and desires are physical, social, emotional, and spiritual in nature. 

- this request is in the present tense focusing us on today rather than tomorrow. Jesus will follow 
up this teaching in Matthew 6 with warnings against anxiety and worrying about the future. 

- this request deals directly with our spiritual formation — i.e. how we are processing our needs 
and desires in light of the present relationships, events and circumstances of our lives. 

- we process these needs and desires in light of God’s love for us in Jesus. 

- we learn about God as our Father and what it means for us to be fathers to our children. 

Now direct their attention to the slide and handout of Ken Canfield’s “7 Secrets of Highly Effective 
Fathers.” Based on his research with the National Center for Fathering, Canfield identifies three types of 
fathers: 

1) formula fathers who value order, discipline, control, and rules. 

2) free-wheeling fathers who have no control or vision. 

3) faithful fathers who are loyal, hard-working, and full of faith. 
Describe how option three is not really the center of the spectrum between the two extremes, but actually 
represents the best of both while minimizing the weaknesses they possess. Ask the men to privately 
identify what type of father they had. Then ask them to silently identify which type of father they tend 
toward. Finally, ask them which kind of father they would want to be. Allow for discussion on this last 
question, allowing men to identify the answers to the previous question if they desire. As this discussion 
slows, introduce the 7 secrets listed on a slide: 


1) commitment — embrace all roles — accessibility, words, presence 


2) know their child — how children grow and change 
3) consistency — regularity and predictability of mood, presence, promise- 
keeping, schedule, hobbies - image of a compass 
4) protection and provision — particularly in crisis, deals mostly with attention 
5) loving their mother — put this quote on a slide — 
If the atmosphere of the marriage is distrust, the atmosphere of the family is distrust. If 
the atmosphere of the marriage is anger, the atmosphere of child rearing is anger. If the 
atmosphere of the marriage is noncommunication, the atmosphere in which the children 
grow is silence and foreboding. On the other hand, if the atmosphere of the marriage is 
love, the whole family will absorb that love. Children who have two parents who love 
each other have great soil in which to take root...A strong marriage breeds security 
(Canfield, 125). 
6) listening — highest correlation to fathering satisfaction 
7) imparting spiritual equipment — helping children discover their own 
relationship with God and with the most important truth “that He is Father.” 
Present another slide with this quote: 
A sense of fatherliness is crucial to your children’s understanding of divine protection, 
divine provision, divine commitment to us, and answer to prayer...God disciplines his 
followers, but unless your children understand his fatherliness, they will be doomed to 
perceiving his discipline as cruelty or unforgiving judgment. So God wants to teach us 
about his fatherliness. He does so in the Bible, but he also does so by placing millions of 
replicas of fatherhood on earth to serve as symbols of his parental care (Canfield, 178). 
Emphasize and reiterate the premise that fathers must equip themselves spiritually in order to equip their 
children well. Canfield’s challenge to father is to “grow in your own faith and maturity as a believer in 
Jesus Christ” (Canfield, 179). This requires fathers to sacrifice their time, energy and effort in 
developing their own faith in order to pass that faith onto their children. Conclude with this quote on a 
slide from George MacDonald: 
[We] find it hard to get what [we] want, because [we] do want the best. God finds it hard 
to give because He would give the best but [we] will not take it. Jesus did what the Father 
is always doing, the suffering He endured was that of the Father from the foundation of 
the world reaching its climax in the person of His Son. God provides the sacrifice, the 
sacrifice is Himself. He is always and ever has been sacrificing to and for His creatures 


(MacDonald, Series 2 - “Life’’). 


Based on my personal experience in youth ministry and as a father the primary role of parents in general 
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and of fathers in particular is to help their children process their inner world in light of their outer world. 
The father’s ability to process his own internal and external worlds, along with being available and 
paying attention to their children, is essential in performing this task. 

Before concluding the time together, instruct them to give the third section in the notebooks the 
following heading: “Give us this day our daily bread.” Instruct them to have separate pages for each 
person in their family to record prayer requests in the future. Tell them to leave room for Scripture 
verses and other insights they may add in the future. Encourage them to take time to write key take- 
aways for your time together. The passages for the week should be placed on the opposite side of the 
handout with the “7 Secrets of Highly Effective Fathers.” Conclude with a prayer focusing on God as a 
good father who longs to give us good things. 

Week 5- Forgiveness and Forgiving 


Pardon in the past, forgiveness moving forward. 
God wants to forgive us from our sins and to set us free to forgive others 


Preparation and Needs: 
- Video clip from “The Judge” cued. The clip runs from 1:31:59-1:34:46. 
- Slide presentation — see examples in appendix which may be used. 
- Handout of Forgiveness exercise on one side and assigned biblical passages on the back. 
- Handout of material for the “Fearless Moral Inventory.” 

At the start of the session, give the background for a video-clip from “The Judge” starring Robert 
Downey Jr. and Robert Duval. The clip starts at the 1:31:59 mark and goes to 1:34:46. Hank Palmer 
(Robert Downey) is a brilliant but shady attorney who returns home to Indiana for the first time in years 
when his mother dies. His return renews tensions with his father dating back to his adolescent years. In 


his teens, Hank had an automobile accident while intoxicated that ruined his older brother’s promising 


baseball career. His father, Judge Joseph Palmer (Robert Duval), is the town judge known for his strict 


sense of justice — which he executed even on his own son, Hank, sending him away to juvenile detention. 


Father and son have never forgiven one another. In this scene, years of anger and unforgiveness explode. 


Show the scene. At the conclusion, ask the men what they noticed in the scene. 
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Briefly review the definition of spiritual formation, the role of spiritual disciplines, the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the first three petitions of the Lord’s Prayer we have studied. Point out that we do not 
come to the issues of sin and forgiveness until the fourth petition. It comes after we have reminded 
ourselves of the true nature of our relationship with God, God’s desires for us, and God’s invitation to ask 
God to meet our daily needs. Write “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors” on the white board. Ask 
the men what comes to mind as they hear these words and these phrases, noting their insights on the board 
underneath. Encourage the conversation by asking follow-up questions and connecting different insights. In 
regard to asking for forgiveness for our debts, highlight the following points: 

- forgiveness means to separate, send away, or disregard. 

- debts refer to a failure to pay someone what is due — whether to God or others. 

- we can ask for the Father’s pardon or mercy for things our failures in the past. 

- mercy is not merely the absence of consequences for our actions but active forgiveness in which 
our failures are not longer held against us and unable to define us or our future. We find God’s mercy in 
Jesus, who uttered from the cross, “Father forgive them they do not know what they are doing” (Luke 
23:34) 

Now make the important but difficult turn to discuss forgiving our debtors. Ask why this part of the 
prayer and forgiveness seem so difficult to us. Point out that this is the only part of the Lord’s Prayer 
Jesus makes direct comment on. At the end of the Prayer, He adds, “'*For if you forgive others for their 
transgressions, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. ‘But if you do not forgive others, then your 
Father will not forgive your transgressions” (Matthew 6:14-15). Jesus uses the word translated 
“transgressions” which means a blunder, false step, lapse, or mistake. This seems to suggest assuming 
others’ wrongs against us are unintentional and more easily forgiven. The connection between forgiving 
others and being forgiven is unmistakable. The Message reads, “In prayer there is this connection 
between what God does and what you do. You can’t get forgiveness, for instance, without also forgiving 
others. If you don’t do your part, you cut yourself off from God’s grace.” 


Instruct them to read Matthew 18:21-35 silently. Begin discussion by asking what precipitates the 
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parable. Peter asks Jesus a question about how many times he is required to forgive an offending brother. 


Based on the teaching of the rabbis, Peter believes his suggestion of seven times goes far above and 
beyond what is required. Jesus, however, goes much higher and farther, declaring not seven times but 
seventy times seven times. He then tells the parable about two debtors. Divide the white board into three 
columns Write “the first servant” as the heading for the left column (as you face the board); “the second 
servant” for the right column; and “the king” in the middle. Ask for words describing each servant, 
noting them on the board. Encourage discussion by asking about similarities and differences. Illustrate 
the wildly remarkable difference between the debt the first servant owed the king and how much he was 
owed by the second servant. Have the men describe the king and note both the king’s mercy and his 
justice. Ask what Jesus is teaching us in this passage and allow for discussion. Highlight the point Jesus 
makes in vs. 35 — “My heavenly Father will also do the same to you, if each of you does not forgive his 
brother from your heart.” Emphasize these main points: 

- anyone’s debt to one of us is much less than our debt to God. My sin against God is always 
worse than anyone’s sin against me. For me to hold the sin of another against them when I have been 
forgiven of so much is to act like the first servant. 

- the forgiveness we seek and the forgiveness we give are intimately connected. Share this quote 
on a slide: 

Forgiveness is like light; you can’t possess it or bottle it. You can only reflect it, pass it 

on. Forgiveness is like water: if you refuse to pass it on, it becomes stagnant... Thus if we 

do not forgive others, we are asking for our own damnation every time we pray the Lord’s 

prayer (Kreeft 1988, 228-229). 

As a physical illustration of the necessity of forgiveness, instruct them to make fists with both hands, 
clenching them as tightly as possible, and holding them until otherwise directed. Point out fists make us 
unable to receive anything, hold anything embrace anyone. Fists can only be used as weapons. 
Encourage them to focus on how their hands slowly start to hurt as muscles contract. Explain how 


unforgiveness does the same thing — hurting and killing us from the inside out while keeping us from the 


things we want most. Share on a slide this quote from Peter Kreeft, 
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There are a thousand objections to forgiveness, but there is one argument for it that is 
stronger than all the objections: if we do not forgive each other, we will die (Kreeft 
1988, 223). 


Allow them to open their hands. Encourage them to feel how the blood flows as their muscles release, 
easing their pain. Point out their ability now to hold things, embrace others, and use their hands 
constructively. Finally, relate how this exercise illustrates how forgiveness frees us from the pain of 
pride and fear, anger and resentment, frees us to receive forgiveness, and frees us to love other people 
well. Read the following quotes on consecutive slides: 


Offenses that call for forgiveness inflict deep wounds, tempt the offended party to become 
bitter, create emotional distress and lead to an obsession with the hurt that another caused. 
They involve complex situations that take time to unravel and resolve...The pain lingers. 
It preoccupies the mind, creates anger and outrage, leads to exhaustion and confusion. It 
has the power to ruin the spiritual life of the strongest believer. It also has the power to 
deepen the spiritual life like few other experiences can. It all depends, of course, on 
whether or not we allow God’s grace to make us forgiving (Sittser 2008, Chapter 5). 


Forgiveness is costly because it requires us to give up the right to get even. The command 
to forgive runs smack up against our desire to extract payment and to punish the offender. 
It forces us to let God be God so that his mercy and justice, blended perfectly together, 
prevail in such a way that not only disciplines but restores. God is neither brutal nor 
indulgent. Only he knows how to punish without destroying the sinner. Forgiveness 
chooses love and mercy over revenge, and it yields to God the right to punish.” (Sittser 
2008, Chapter 5). 


Unforgiveness condemns us to live forever in the dungeon of the past. The memory 
serves only to remind us of what went wrong, of the hurt we received. We caress the 
painful memory. We find a strange happiness in thinking about it. It finally poisons 
us...Unforgiveness leads to wrath, which makes us quick to accuse and ready to explode 
the moment we’re crossed; wrath makes us quick to punish; wrangling engenders 
quarrelsomeness; slander is the crude attempt to turn other people against the offender; 
malice makes us wish evil on another person. Unforgiveness may get its way. It may 
cause hurt, inflict punishment, heap blame. Yet its greatest victim is the unforgiving self. 
Maybe that’s why Jesus was so severe with people who refused to forgive. He understood 
how destructive it was for everyone, especially the unforgiving person” (Sittser 2008, 
Chapter 5). 


But forgiveness means that this real and horrible offense shall not separate us. 
Forgiveness means that we will no longer use the offense to drive a wedge between us, 
hurting and injuring one another. Forgiveness means that the power of love that holds us 
together is greater than the power of the offense that separates us. That is forgiveness. In 
forgiveness we are releasing our offenders so that they are no longer bound to us. Ina 
very real sense we are freeing them to receive God’s grace. We are also inviting our 
offenders back into the circle of fellowship (Foster 1992, 188). 


Forgiveness is more like the air in your lungs. There’s only room for you to inhale the 


next lungful when you’ ve just breathed out the previous one. If you insist on withholding 

it, refusing to give someone else the kiss of life they may desperately need, you won’t be 

able to take any more in yourself, and you will suffocate very quickly. Whatever the 

spiritual, moral and emotional equivalent of the lungs may be (we sometimes say ‘the 

heart’, but that of course is a metaphor as well), it’s either open or closed. If it’s open, able 

and willing to forgive others, it will also be open to receive God’s love and forgiveness. 

But if it’s locked up to the one, it will be locked up to the other (Wright 2002, 33). 
Finally, point out the cost of our forgiveness for our sins was paid for by Jesus in His death and 
resurrection. This shows us how seriously God takes our sin and how much He is willing to pay for our 
debts to God and one another. This implies that if I refuse to forgive another person, I am considering 
my sense of justice higher than God’s. 

Introduce the practice of forgiveness on the handout and slide. This practice is designed to help us 
pray for our own forgiveness and for the ability to forgive others. In this exercise we bring ourselves 
before God in humble confession of our own sins and ask that God will enable us to forgive others who 
sin against us and like us. We also bring those we find hard to forgive and actively speak words of 


forgiveness about them before God. The practice is rather simple as we ask God to accept Jesus’ 


for our _ . Then we ask God to help us accept Jesus’ 











for others’ . Below is a list of possible words to use in this exercise. 





Table 3. Prayer Exercise of Confession and Forgiveness. 






































Jesus’... for my & their... 
Worthiness Unworthiness 
Sinless holiness Sinful selfishness 
Truth & Sincerity Deception & guile 
Humility Pride 
Love & constant devotion Hatred & double-dealing 
Fullness Emptiness 
Faithfulness Treachery 
Obedience Lawlessness 
Glory Shame 
True righteousness Dead works & hypocrisy 
Death Life 














Remind them the point of this exercise is our own spiritual formation. In asking for forgiveness and help 
in forgiving others, we are learning about God’s love for us and how to love others well. Share this 


quote on a slide from Dallas Willard: 
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To live in this atmosphere is to be able to simply drop the many personal issues that 
make human life miserable and with a clarity of mind that comes not only from not 
protecting my pride, to work for the good things all around us we always can realize in 
cooperation with the hand of God (Willard 2009, Chapter 7). 

Before concluding the time, direct them to give the fourth section of their notebook the heading “forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors.” Encourage them to have separate pages for each phrase. Remind them 
to leave room for bible verses they want to add. Also, encourage them to devise a system to identify areas in 
which they need forgiveness and people they need to forgive that will be known only to them. Perhaps initials 
or key words to serve as reminders for them. Over the years, they will be able to see places where they have 
grown and learned how to forgive. 

Finally, review the biblical passages on the handout to be prayed through this week Assign as 


homework a “Fearless Moral Inventory.” Provide them with the material on regarding Alcoholics 


Anonymous fourth step entitled “Fearless Moral Inventory” (provided in the appendix or found at 





https://bigbooksponsorship.org/downloads/step4-worksheet.pdf - accessed on June 9, 2019 — 11:36am). 
The purpose of this tool is to search out our own flaws. This is done by examining ones our resentments, 
fears, harms to others, and, in some cases, sexual history (AA, 64-68). Instruct them, per the 
information, to ask themselves where they have been selfish, dishonest, self-seeking, and frightened. 
Encourage them to take time and deal with the most significant aspects with the goal of finding the 
causes and conditions of their failures. Remind them that this is being done in the context of their 
relationship with their Father who is good and loving and longs to give them good things. Conclude with 
a prayer asking the Father to forgive us and enable us to forgive others. 

Week 6 — Temptation and Deliverance 


Protection in the future. 
God calls us to walk in trust with Him into a world full of evil and temptation. 


Preparation and Needs: 
- Slide presentation — see appendix for examples that can be used. 
- Handout with the 8 Deadly Thoughts and 8 Healthy Thoughts on one side. Put the biblical 
passages assigned for the next week on the back. Make sure everyone has a handout prior to the session. 
Present the following two scenarios. In scenario one a father rushes to rescue his son from physical 
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danger immediately and without hesitation. In scenario two a father does not intervene when his four- 
year-old son experiences two of his friends teaming up against him in an impromptu wrestling match. 
While all would agree on the rescue in the first scenario, ask the men the father should have done in 
scenario two. Should he have stopped the “bullies” or allowed his son to learn how to deal with this 
situation on his own? Allow the men to discuss the cost and benefit of not intervening versus those of 
coming to his son’s aid. On one side of the white board write “danger” and ask them to identify the 
major dangers parents, children and families face today. Write down the different issues. 

Briefly review our definition of spiritual formation, the Lord’s Prayer as a model and tool for the 
spiritual discipline of prayer, and the previous petitions we have discussed. Point out how we now move 
from dealing with our present and past to looking to the future as we conclude our study. 

On a white board, write “lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil.” Ask the men to offer 
thoughts and insights regarding each word and phrase, noting them on the board. Encourage the 
discussion by asking follow-up questions and presenting opposing ideas and arguments. In the 
discussion highlight the following: 

- the word for temptation can be translated test — as in strength, loyalty or ability — or for 
temptation into sin. Temptations are always tests but tests are not always temptations. Scripture teaches 
us that God does not tempt us but does allow us to be tested, which purifies and strengthens our faith 
(James 1). Scripture also affirms that with every temptation, God gives us a means of escape (I 
Corinthians 10:13). We are asking not to be led astray in times of testing or allowed to give into 
temptation. 

- to be delivered from evil speaks of being rescued, violently if necessary, from all that is bad, 
hard, or futile. 

- share other translations on slides — 

- Rescue us! We need you. We don’t want to keep running away and 


hiding from you. Keep us safe from our enemies(Lloyd Jones 
2007, 226). 


- Keep us safe from ourselves and the devil (The Message). 
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- don’t lead us or let us be led into testing or tempting but rescue us if we 
find ourselves there (my paraphrase). 

Look at Matthew 4:1-11 reading silently. Divide a white board in 2 columns. On column one write 
“Temptation” and on column two write “Jesus’ answer.” Ask them to identify each temptation and list it 
on the board. With each temptation, ask what each temptation symbolized or represented. Each 
temptation addresses a good desire but seeks to satisfy it in a wrong way. The temptation to turn stones 
into bread appeals to Jesus’ hungers and feelings — to feel good. The temptation to jump off the Temple 
is directed at the desire to prove and reveal Himself — to look good. The temptation to worship Satan 
offers an easy way to accomplish His mission — to be God by doing things His own way. Each offer 
proves very enticing. Jesus Himself teaches that God, like good earthly fathers, would not give his 
children a stone when they asked for bread. Jesus’ identity is an important part of his mission and 
revealing that identity would be important as well. And Jesus’ ultimately goal was to win the world back 
to Himself. Ask them to reflect on how Jesus must have felt during each temptation. Encourage 
comments regarding His emotions, thoughts, desires, and physical condition. Highlight that Jesus 
answers each temptation with a direct quote from Deuteronomy. (In the second temptation, Satan 
misquotes Scripture by omitting a phrase from the Psalm he quotes.) Finally, emphasize that each 
temptation ultimately challenges Jesus to trust His Father’s love for Him and tests His love for the Father. 

In connecting these temptations to our own spiritual formation share the following prayer from 


adapted from The Valley of Vision in a prayer entitled “Peril”: 





...reveal evil’s presence lurking in seeming good, bring real evil out of seeming 
evil, make unsatisfactory what I set my heart upon, [and] show me what a short-sighted 
creature I am, and teach me to live by faith in You (Bennett 2001, 101). 
Share the concept of the “Eight Deadly Thoughts” from Evagrius of Pontus from the handout and a series 


of slides. Evagrius was a fourth century monk who wrote spiritual classics entitled On Practice and 


Chapters on Prayer. Evagrius fled to the desert after falling in love with a married woman while serving 





as a leader in the church of Constantinople (Allen 1997 , 64-65, Sittser 2009, 53). From his experiences 


as a monk in the desert, he wrote much regarding the spiritual disciplines and dealing with temptation. 

He argues we humans wrestle with our thoughts more than with our sins. Our thoughts stir our passions 

and cause emotional turmoil. The thoughts do not make us evil but tempt us to do evil (Allen 1997, 66).Thus, 
we must deal with our thoughts and desires even more than with our actions and behaviors. Gerald Sittser 
comments, “Whatever a man loves he will desire with all his might. What he desires he strives to lay hold. 
Now desire precedes every pleasure, and it is feeling which gives birth to desire” (Sittser 2009, 54). He adds, 
“When you sin, blame your thought, not your action. For had your intellect not run ahead, your body would 
not have followed” (Sittser 2009, 54). Evagrius highlights 8 deadly thoughts which are modeled on the 
temptation of Christ and likely to confront all Christians (Allen 1997, 66). Review the handout and slide 
detailing these deadly thoughts. The slides provided offer the image of guardrails on a road designed to keep 
us moving safely toward our destination. The unhealthy thought and its healthy counterpart are listed. One 


slide contains the 8 deadly thoughts and another relays the 8 healthy thoughts. 
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Table 4. 8 Deadly Thoughts vs. 8 Healthy Thoughts (Material on 8 Deadly Thoughts from Allen, 
Diogenes 1997. Spiritual Theology. Boston, MA: Cowley Publications.) 





thought unhealthy healthy 





impulsive self-indulgence 
gluttony inability to control contentment 
appetites 


inability to love others 





desire body not person 
lust failure to control lowest faithfulness 


lack self-control & love 





anxiety & insecurity 


greed concern with material at cost generosity 
of concern for others or God 





comparison with others 
sadness disappointment joy 


blame vs. love God and others 





injuries real & imagined 
anger permanent disposition patience 


bitterness & grudge 








discouragement & despair 


apathy our lack of progress hope 











others failures 
craving notice & envy 


vainglory applause & admiration identity in Christ 


annoyed & resentful of others 





takes credit for progress 
pride refuses to admit failures true humility 


distorted view of God & self 

















Following the handout and the slide, identify and define each deadly thought along with its unhealthy 
expression. Then identify its healthy opposite. According to Evagrius, gluttony is self-indulgence 
involving the lack of impulse control rendering us unable to love one another (Allen 1997,68). It’s 


healthy alternative or opposite thought is contentment. Lust refers to more (but not less) than the sexual 
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instinct. It is to “desire the body of a person, and not the person; lust depersonalizes. Erotic love, in 

contrast to lust or mere sensuousness, has within its very nature the thought, ‘I will love you always.’ 

Such erotic love is highly personal and not promiscuous” (Allen 1997, 69). Lust amounts to the failure to 
control the cheapest sins that comes at the highest cost. Self-control in such common areas of life proves 
necessary to love God and others well. The opposite of lust is love — the healthy thought to be cultivated. 
Avarice or greed includes thoughts of anxiety and insecurity that keep us from being generous. Our 

concern for material goods causes us to neglect our neighbor and God (Allen 1997, 71). Generosity in 

spirit serves as the healthy attitude toward material goods and is expressed in generosity with things. 
Sadness results from comparison with others that leaves us disappointed with our own lives. This leads 

to blaming God, others, or perhaps ourselves. Our disappointment renders us incapable of truly loving 

God or others (Allen 1997, 72). The healthy thought in opposition to sadness is joy. Anger involves 

dealing with injuries real or imagined we have suffered at the hands of others. It can so possess us that it 
becomes a “ permanent disposition needing very little to set it off. The very thought of those who have 

hurt us, or we think have hurt us, fills us with hatred and ignites the burning passion of anger” (Allen 1997, 
73). This anger prohibits us from seeking reconciliation. Patience serves as the opposing thought and healthy 
alternative to anger. Accidia (boredom and apathy) is identified as the “noon day demon” (Allen 1997, 74). 
Despair arises from a lack of progress or the presence of fatigue. Our own failures and the failures of others 
discourage us. Rather than being a sign of failure it is a sign of the spiritual journey. Hope replaces despair to 
bring health to the mind. Vainglory is the craving of notice for our achievements, the demand for praise and 
prestige. We become annoyed or even depressed if we do not get the recognition we deserve. Often vainglory 
expresses itself in resentful envy at the promotion of another over us (Allen 1997, 76). Knowing our true 
identity in Christ vanquishes vainglory. And finally pride, which often accompanies vainglory, takes full 
credit for ability and progress in our lives rather than thankfully attributing it to God. Pride fosters and 
encourages a distorted view of God, ourselves and others (Allen 1997, 77) rendering us unable to truly 
receive or give love. Humility serves as the healthy opposite and antidote of pride. 


Before ending our time, instruct them to write “lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil” as 
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the header to the fifth and final section of their notebook. Encourage them to have at least one page for 
each part of the petition. Remind them to leave ample room for the addition of bible verses or other 
pertinent quotes they will want to use in their prayers. Advise them to one page on the eight deadly 
thoughts and eight healthy thoughts. Also urge them to include an adapted prayer from the Valley of 


Vision’s “Peril.” Admonish them to end this week strong, taking time to turn the provided biblical 


passages into prayers around this petition. Review those passages with them. In conclusion, allow some 


time for them to share reflections on the six-week spiritual training. 


Conclusions 


The training demanded a high level of commitment on the part of participants and a high degree of 
work for the presenter. However, the efforts did not prove in vain as men returned each week, actively 
participated in the discussion, and diligently worked on their notebooks to produce a tool they can use 
and develop in the future. Throughout the course of the curriculum, several men engaged with me 


regarding the material over breakfast, lunch and other informal settings. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


DATA ANALYSIS 


Introduction 


This project focuses on two primary concerns — fatherhood and spiritual formation. The question of 
the project centers on how young men — particularly fathers and fathers-to-be - can be spiritually formed 
in a way that help them as fathers to actively participate in the spiritual formation of their children. The 
intent of the project was to train young men to use the Lord’s Prayer as a spiritual formation exercise or 
training tool in their own lives and in the lives of their families. The aim of project was to provide the 
men with a tangible tool to help motivate and inform their own practice of prayer. The hope of the 
project is to provide a curriculum for others to utilize in helping spiritually train young men for their role 
as fathers. 


Post Class Survey 


The post class survey focused on three primary areas — 


1) the effect of the training on the participants understanding of God as Father, their own role as a 


father, the importance of spiritual formation, and the spiritual practice of prayer (particularly the Lord’s 
Prayer). 

2) the effect of the training on their confidence in their relationship with God, the spiritual 
discipline of prayer, and in the nurturing their own and their children’s spiritual formation. 


3) the effect of the training on their future practice of using the Lord’s Prayer for their own 


spiritual formation and the approach to their children’s spiritual formation in the near future. 


Simple bar graphs show the following. 
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In regard to increased understanding: 


After participating in this training, has your upderesnsing about God (Particularly God the Father) changed at 
all? 


60 





50 





40 





30 


Percent 





20 











My understandinghas Myunderstandinghas Myunderstandinghas My understanding has 
changed significantly changed somewhat changed alittle not changed at all 


After participating in this training, has your understanding about God (Particularly God the Father) 
changed at all? 


Figure 3. Post-class survey — After participating in this training, has your understanding 
about God (Particularly God the Father) changed at all? 
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After participating in this training, has your understanding of your role as a father changed at all? 


60 


50 





30 


Percent 


20 





My understanding has changed significantly My understanding has changed somewhat 


After participating in this training, has your understanding of your role as a father changed at all? 


Figure 4. Post-class survey — After participating in this training, has your understanding of your 
role as father changed at all? 
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After participating in this training, has your uncereanang of the importance of spiritual formation changed at 
all? 


60 





40 


Percent 


20 





My understanding has changed significantly 


My understanding has changed somewhat 


After participating in this training, has your understanding of the importance of spiritual formation 
changed at all? 


Figure 5. Post-class survey — After participating in this training, has your understanding 
of the importance of spiritual formation changed at all? 
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After participating in this training, has your understanding of the spiritual practice of prayer (particularly the 
Lord's prayer) changed at all? 








Percent 











My understanding has changed significantly 


My understanding has changed somewhat 


After participating in this training, has your understanding of the spiritual practice of prayer 
(particularly the Lord's prayer) changed at all? 


Figure 6. Post- class survey — After participating in this training, has your understanding of the 
spiritual practice of prayer (particularly the Lord’s prayer changed at all? 
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In regard to the impact on their confidence: 


After participating in this training, has your relationship towards God the Father changed at all? 


60 








40 








Percent 


20 








My relationship has changed My relationship has changed _=-Myrelationship has changed a 
significantly somewhat little 


After participating in this training, has your relationship towards God the Father changed at all? 


Figure 7. Post- class survey — After participating in this training, has your relationship towards 
God the Father changed at all? 
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After participating in this training, do you feel more confident in how to practice the spiritual discipline of 
prayer? 





Percent 








significantly more confident somewhat more confident 


a little more confident 


After participating in this training, do you feel more confident in how to practice the spiritual 
discipline of prayer? 


Figure 8. Post- class survey — After participating in this training, do you feel more confident in 
how to practice the spiritual discipline of prayer? 
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After participating in this training, do you feel more confident in how to nurture your own spiritual formation? 
60 


50 
40 


30 


Percent 


20 





10 








significantly more confident somewhat more confident a little more confident 


After participating in this training, do you feel more confident in how to nurture your own spiritual 
formation? 


Figure 9. Post-class survey — After participating in this training, do you feel more confident 
in how to nurture your own spiritual formation? 
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In regard to their anticipated future practice: 


Do you anticipate this training will impact your own relationship with God in the near future? 





Percent 











Very much so Considerably 


Somewhat 
Do you anticipate this training will impact your own relationship with God in the near future? 


Figure 10. Post-class survey — Do you anticipate this training will impact your own relationship with 
God in the near future? 
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Do you anticipate this training will impact your use ted a Prayer as a guide to spiritual formation in the 
near future? 


60 


50 


40 





30 


Percent 


20 





10 





Very much so Considerably Somewhat 


Do you anticipate this training will impact your use of the Lord's Prayer as a guide to spiritual 
formation in the near future? 


Figure 11. Post-class survey — Do you anticipate this training will impact your use of the Lord’s 
Prayer as a guide to spiritual formation in the near future? 
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Do you anticipate this training will impact how ae ala your children’s spiritual formation in the near 
ure’ 


60 





40 


Percent 


20 





Very much so Considerably Somewhat 


Do you anticipate this training will impact how you approach your children's spiritual formation in the 
near future? 


Figure 12. Post-class survey — Do you anticipate this training will impact how you 
approach your children’s spiritual formation in the near future? 
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CHAPTER SIX 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Assessing the Benefits 


Three observations are worth noting from the data analysis. First, despite the fact that the majority of the 
participants self-identified as being Christians for over ten years, their marked increase in understanding 
of basic Christian theological and practical concepts proves significant. A vast majority of respondents 
(85%) indicated their understanding of God as Father had changed at least somewhat (50% responded 
significantly). In regard to their confidence in their relationship with God, over 92.5% noted some 
increase (22.5% answered significant). All respondents reported their understanding of spiritual 
formation had changed with over 2/3rds noting significant change. Additionally, 87.5% answered their 
understanding of the spiritual practice of prayer (particularly the Lord’s prayer) had changed 
significantly. The other 12.5% also acknowledged some change. Finally, 97.5% noted an increased 
confidence in prayer with over half asserting they are significantly more confident. One respondent 
commented on what he had learned: 

A lot of things I had not considered about the relationship with God and how it can be a 

model for fatherhood. Overall, I was raised in a Church, but not to study the bible and 

apply it to my life, this is one of the first times I have had a guide through this and it gave 

me tools to help do this on my own. 
Another respondent, who admitted to a limited background with scripture indicated how the study of the 
Lord’s Prayer and other biblical passages were “enjoyed as a take-away.” 
These responses show the need and a desire for the type of training this project provides. Such an 
increase in understanding is certainly something to celebrate but at the same time illustrates a deficit 
within the church of men who are equipped for spiritual growth. 

Secondly, 37 of the 40 men who participated in this study grew up in homes with their biological 

fathers. Yet, every man indicated that their understanding of the role of father had changed — 57% 


significantly and 42.5% somewhat. The motivating force behind this project was the perceived lack of 
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understanding and resources for fathers. Numerous written responses dealt with the role of being a father. 
One noted that the course was especially helpful for new fathers to help “lay the ground-work for their 
families moving forward.” Another participant noted 

My role as the father of my two children and the husband of my wife has reshaped 

positively. After going through the training and reading the assigned passages in the Bible, 

I have changed the way I interact with my children and my wife. Rather than me trying to 

educate them about how to best live their lives, I simply have to lead by example. And 

after the training, I feel comfortable taking on that role in a more active way. 
One student added that it has “helped me to address issues in my family.” Another participant noted the 
challenge to his thought processes on raising a family. Finally, one noted the most impactful thing for 
them was that as a father, he may be the only person who prays for his wife and children (this was part of 
our discussion of prayer for our families as a sacred gift and responsibility). Most notable, several 
commented about the father’s most important role being his own spiritual formation. These were men, 
by and large, who grew up in homes with their biological fathers present. Their responses reveal that 
even in the best environments, men are not necessarily learning how to father well. As a result, men are 
hungry to be taught. The amount of participation in this project illustrates the desire of men to not only 
be good fathers but to avail themselves of resources to accomplish this task. 

Thirdly, the training exercise proved to help the participants anticipate positive future practice in 
regard to their own and their children’s spiritual formation. The vast majority of the men reported 
increased confidence in nurturing spiritual formation in themselves and their children (50% said 
significantly). 90% anticipated at least a considerable positive impact on their relationship with God in 
the near future. The other 10% agreed to some change. More practically, 97.5% expect to use the Lord’s 
Prayer to guide spiritual formation in the near future. The lone other respondent acknowledged they 
would somewhat anticipate using this prayer. Finally, all anticipated some impact on their approach to 
their own children’s spiritual formation with 62% indicating “very much so” and 32.5% answering 
“considerably.” These responses indicate the effectiveness of the project in offering the men a practical 


and useful tool to help them grow and develop spiritually as men, husbands and fathers. Multiple written 


responses regarding the most impactful things learned from the training focused on the Lord’s Prayer, 
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spiritual formation, prayer, and the practical notebook “tool.” One student responded, “Honestly, how to 
speak and pray to God. I felt before when I prayed as if I was requesting a wish to be granted.” Another 
mentioned “learning how to practically and thoroughly pray through the Lord’s prayer.” One student 
spoke of his “need to improve my own relation with God (spiritual formation) in order to become a better 
father.” Several respondents mentioned how they believe the training will change their practice moving 
forward. One stated, it “gives me a template for prayers for my family and myself.” Another 
participant noted, “It will help me be more intentional in prayer.” Several others mentioned that the 
notebook, with one adding that it will help them have a “more disciplined and focused prayer life.” 
Based on the responses, this training exercise effectively served the purpose of helping fathers grow 


spiritually and develop a tool to help them in their own spiritual formation and that of their children. 


An Interesting Finding 


Several respondents referred to our lesson on forgiveness as very impactful in the course. Two 
responses specifically mentioned the fifth session on forgiveness as very significant for them. One noted 
the difficulty of forgiveness and the help the Lord’s Prayer offered. The other mentioned the conviction 
they felt as they realized they had not forgiven some individuals in their life. Although this only 
represents a small percentage of the sample, these were among the most specific comments regarding the 
training lessons and schedule. Informal conversations with students also revealed that this was a 
significant issue for several men — particularly in regard to their fathers as they worked through the 


genogram. 


Recommendations for Improvement 


Most of the suggestions for improvement focused on developing relationships within the group, more 
clarity and organization of the notebook, and the need for more time to dive deeper into both the topic 
and assignments. Several men mentioned that small groups would add to the experience. Others 


mentioned the value of cross-generational interaction and suggested facilitating more conversation. The 
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notebook was praised by many but several found it a little difficult to implement. Most helpful were 
suggestions about giving more instruction and preparing the notebooks for them ahead of time. Many of 
the respondents mentioned the desire for more sessions. One noted that it would help “develop a habit” 


which may reflect what they learned about spiritual formation. 
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Appendix 


Spiritual Formation for Fathers 





This questionnaire is designed to gather information about your views on spiritual formation prior to the training program you will begin. 
This is a confidential and anonymous survey and at no time will you be asked to identify yourself. Please do not place your name on 
any of the materials. The information you provide will be presented only in summary form, in combination with responses from other 
participants. 


| realize that your time is valuable so | have deliberately designed this questionnaire so that it should take you no longer than 15 
minutes to complete. 


Thank you for taking the time to participate in this training and completing this survey. By completing this anonymous questionnaire, 
you have given your consent that you are a voluntary participant in a study on spiritual formation. You must be 18 years or older to 
participate. 


This training, along with an evaluation process to assess its effectiveness, is being conducted as partial fulfillment of my Doctor of 
Ministry thesis at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary in Hamilton, Massachusetts. 


Steve Wise 


1. What is your age? 
C) 18 - 25 years C) 46 - 55 years 
OC 26 - 35 years OC) Over 55 years 


O 36 - 45 years 
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2. What is your current marital status? 


Married 
Single 
Divorced 


Widower 


3. Do you have children? 
Yes 


No 


4. If you answered "Yes" to the previous question, how many children do you have? 


1 


3 


4 or more 
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5. What option best describes the family you were raised in? 


Two parents who remained married while growing up 
Raised by a single parent while growing up 
Raised within a family that did not include my father or mother 


Other (please specify) 


6. Were you raised in the church while growing up? 
Yes 


No 


Unsure how to answer this 


7. How long have you been a Christian? 
I'm nota Christian 
1-5 years 


6 - 10 years 


Over 10 years 


8. After participating in this training, has your understanding about God (Particularly God the Father) 
changed at all? 

My understanding has changed significantly 

My understanding has changed somewhat 

My understanding has changed alittle 


My understanding has not changed at all 


9. After participating in this training, has your understanding of your role as a father changed at all? 


My understanding has changed significantly 
My understanding has changed somewhat 
My understanding has changed alittle 


My understanding has not changed at all 
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10. After participating in this training, has your understanding of the importance of spiritual formation 
changed at all? 

My understanding has changed significantly 

My understanding has changed somewhat 

My understanding has changed alittle 


My understanding has not changed at all 


11. After participating in this training, has your understanding of the spiritual practice of prayer (particularly 
the Lord's prayer) changed at all? 

My understanding has changed significantly 

My understanding has changed somewhat 

My understanding has changed alittle 


My understanding has not changed at all 


12. After participating in this training, has your relationship towards God the Father changed at all? 


My relationship has changed significantly 
My relationship has changed somewhat 
My relationship has changed alittle 


My relationship has not changed at all 


13. After participating in this training, do you feel more confident in how to practice the spiritual discipline of 
prayer? 

significantly moreconfident 

somewhat more confident 

a little more confident 


no changed at all in confidence 


14. After participating in this training, do you feel more confident in how to nurture your own spiritual 
formation? 

significantly more confident 

somewhat moreconfident 

a little more confident 


no changed at all in confidence 
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15. Do you anticipate this training will impact your own relationship with God in the near future? 


Very much so A little 


Considerably Not at all 


Somewhat 


16. Do you anticipate this training will impact your use of the Lord's Prayer as a guide to spiritual formation 


in the near future? 


Very much so A little 


Considerably Not at all 


Somewhat 


17. Do you anticipate this training will impact how you approach your children's spiritual formation in the 
near future? 


Very much so A little 


Considerably Not at 


Somewhat 
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18. What were some of the most impactful things that you learned from the training? 





19. How do you believe this training will change how you move forward? 











20. What suggestions do you have that you believe would improve the training? 





Thank you for taking the time to complete this questionnaire. 
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